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New England and Other Matters. 


Our cover page portrait this week is 
that of Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, U.S. V., who 
was recently appointed to the command of the 
Division of Cuba, thereby relieving Major- 
General Brooke as military governor of the 
island. 

General Wood was born at Winchester, New 
Hampshire, and will celebrate his fortieth birth- 
day—if he has time for such frivolity—on Octo- 
ber 9th. He was graduated from the Harvard 
Medical School in 1884, and two years later 
became a medical and line officer of the army. 

He won a medal of honor for his service in 
the expedition against Geronimo; but his great 
opportunity did not come until twelve years 
after, when he recruited the first volunteer 
cavalry, the “Rough Riders,’ and was commis- 
sioned colonel. He was promoted to brigadier- 
general for gallantry at the battles of Las 
Guasimas and San Juan, and in July, 1898, was 
made military governor of the Province of 
Santiago—a difficult post, administered by him 
with such conspicuous success that President 
McKinley’s recent action commands general 
approval. 


Some persons of the opposite sex will read 
with envy of a-small boy in Norway, Maine, 
who recently had his hair cut. He had hair to 
lose. It was fine and thick, golden in color, and 
hung in long ringlets over his shoulders, and 
his mother sold the clipped curls for thirty-five 
dollars. This was very satisfactory, of course. 
But one surmises—having known small boys— 


that the youth himself would haye been mores 


than willing to give the curls away. 

Divorce courts would have to go out of 
business if all communities resembled Kittery, 
Maine. Eleven couples who have been married 
fifty years or more are now living in the town— 
seventeen of the twenty-two persons being natives 
of it. Golden weddings are the favorite form of 
dissipation in this idyllic region. 

And speaking of Maine and marriages, we are 
reminded that a Portland clergyman, who is 
excessively popular with young people, recently 
tendered a reception to the persons he has 
inducted into matrimony during his seventeen 
years’ pastorate. They numbered five hundred 
and seventy-four. A serious sense of responsi- 
bility must rest upon this clergyman sometimes. 
Probably his mind would be easier if the deeds 
had been done in Kittery, where—the figures 
suggest it—all marriages prosper. 

Comparisons are odious when they tend 
to one’s disadvantage; but of course the proverb 
was not meant to discredit the other kind. It is 
therefore permissible to mention a statistical 
table which shows the present registration of the 
“ten leading American universities’”—especially 
since New England is the home of two of the 
ten. Harvard, with a grand total of five thousand 
two hundred and fifty students, professional and 
other, heads the whole list. If undergraduate 
students only are counted, Harvard is still at the 
top, and here Yale stands second. In respect of 
area, New England is insignificant, and it is 
not more densely peopled, simply because New 
Englanders have persistently cultivated the habit 
of building up other commonweaiths; but these 
figures and the experience of all our colleges show 
that when the sons of the wanderers are to be 
educated they generally try to come home. 


OO 


The Red Man’s Virtues. 


As the Rt. Rev. Henry Benjamin Whipple, 
D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Minnesota, has spent 
the greater part of his life among the Indians of 
the Northwest, his tribute to their general good 
character is genuine and precious. 

In “Lights and Shadows of a Long Episco- 
pate,” Bishop Whipple says that the current idea 
that Indians are sullen and morose is false. In 
the presence of strangers they are reserved, but 
they are naturally cheerful and appreciative of 
fun, even making their misfortunes an occasion 
for joking. 

They are generous to improvidence, and there 
is a singular absence of the greed whieh gathers 
treasure that cannot be used. 

It is a point of honor to preserve a calm exterior 
and perfect self-control under all circumstances. 
Indians are rarely rude or brusque. Hardships 
and discomforts are borne by the Indian with 
composure, and are never made the ground for 
making his companions uncomfortable. His 
heroism in meeting torture and death is pro- 
verbial. 

Hospitality is sacred with the Indians. Their 
wigwams are open, and they have an unwritten 
law that any one has a right to sleep in them. 
Permission is never asked, but when a stranger 
enters, it is accepted as a matter of course, often 
nothing being said on either side. 

Amiability of disposition is the Indian’s 
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- standard of excellence. Indians are not profane, 
and it is well known that they do not take the 
name of God in vain, nor use the senseless oaths 
common among profane white people. 

Travellers usually form their ideas of Indian 
character by the vagabonds of the border village 
or railway stations, who have lost manhood by 
contact with the worst elements of our own race. 
It would be as just for a foreigner to describe 
the character and habits of the American people 
| from what he had seen in the slums of New York. 
| Cheerfulness, generosity, self-control, hospi- 
tality, reverence as opposed to profanity—these 
are the virtues of the Indian as Bishop Whipple 
| knows him. Itis well, too, to remember that in his 
labors for these people he has had the sympathy 





of the officers of the army; none know better | 


than they the violations of treaties and dishonesty 
| which have caused so many wars. In the report 
| of the Indian commission sent to investigate 
the atrocities committed upon the Cheyennes, 
| General Sherman said: 
“This Indian problem, and a good many other 
| problems, can be solved by one sentence in an 
| old Book: ‘Do unto others as ye would have them 
do unto you.’ ” 
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By Pigeon Post. 


A regular pigeon post with a. daily dispatch 
has been established between Auckland, New 
Zealand, and Great Barrier Island. The distance 
is sixty miles. The idea originated after the 
wreck of the steamship Wairapapa. There 
was no cable communication between Great 
Barrier Island and Auckland, and the steamer 
went only once a week. Dispatches were sent 
by means of pigeons. 

seepermion ane th satis pa 
and copper-mines on the is e 
tion soon grew to six or seven ae The 
government failing to establish cable communi- 
cation, a pigeon post was established. At the 
outset pe bird carried one message only, at a 
cost of twenty-five cents, but ro e— — 
ments proved that the birds could carry four 
sheets of pew pag mcd of quarto size, and the rate 
was reduced to twelve cents. 

The age Hg the birds presented many 
difficulties. y were reluctant to leave the 
mainland for their lo parner across the sixty 
miles of Hauraki Gulf, but patience and perse- 
verance overcame the difficulty. The service 
now a large number of pigeons travelling 
both ways every day. On account of extra risk 
and trouble, the charge from Auckland to the 
island is twenty-five cents. ¥ 

Any time between nine in the morning and 
three in the afternoon the birds may be seen 
starting from the island, but they do not leave 
Auckland later than twelve o’cloc , owing to the 
difficulty in picking out the island in the mists of 
afternoon 


The little postmen are trained to announce 
their arrival by placing*their necks between two 
wires, raising the wires and walking into a box 
two feet square. The wires then fall back ~ ow 
a piece of metal, which rings an indicator bell and 
notifies an attendant, who removes the message 
and permits the bird to enter the loft. 

The messages are folded, sealed with a stamp, 
and attached to the pigeon’s leg. Around 
outside of the message a waterproof legging is 
eae yo to keep the —_ ting wet if thé 

ird should meet wi wi er. 


A Royal Lecturer. 


For several years the Queen of Roumania has 
given private talks on subjects of interest to the 
daughters of the aristocracy. The lectures take 
place in the palace. Lately, however, the queen’s 
talks have become so popular, and the requests 
to attend them so many and so persistent, that 
‘the royal lecturer has had to make use of the 
public high school for girls. 


_ She has obtained the santemey otaetet profes- 
sional diploma, which is signed by the king and 
the minister of public instruction, so that there 
is — to hinder her from lecturing to the 
women of her kingdom. 

Those who aver that a woman’s should 
speak louder than her tongue, would have no 
cause to complain of Roumania’s queen. She is 
as deft with her Sp we as she is ready with her 
brain. At a doll show held recently in Berlin, 
the leading feature was a. collection of dolls 
exhibited by Queen Elizabeth, of Roumania. 
Every article of dress and decoration was made 
by herself. A gem of the royal handiwork was 
a reproduction in miniature of the i 


hundred dol and is to be sent to the Paris 
Exposition. 
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Trying Time. 
The most trying part of “roughing it in the 
bush,” according to the author of “The Land of 
Gold,” is the scarcity of water. 


_ Washing, of course, is a luxury but seldom 
indulged in out in the bush, it being only after or 
during an exceptionally heavy fall of rain that 
enough water for such extravagance is obtainable. 

heard a story about a man who had spent 
some months in a particularly dry district, and 
to whom, therefore, soap and water had long 
| been unknown quantities. At last, one day 
| there was every indication of rain, and the 
gathering clouds portended a heavy downfall, 
and sure enough, a few drops began to fall, as 
if the forerunners of the approaching storm. 

The opportunity was one not to be missed, and 
to slip out of his clothes and rub himself all over 
with soap in anticipation of a good wash was all 
the work of a moment, but alas! when all these 
preparations were complete, the clerk of the 
weather changed his mind and took the rain 
elsewhere, for not a drop fell, and soon the sun 
was again blazing in a cloudless sky! 





used 
at the Roumanian coronation, drawn by eight | 
tiny horses, whose silver harness is a marvel of | 
a The group is valued at fifteen | 
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R S of all kinds dyed and made into leading | 
F styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. 
. CRINE, Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. | 
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Peep 0’ Day Brooders 


are famous wherever chickens are raised 

artificially. They are used at the oy HR. | 

Me., N. Y., W. Va. Experiment Stations and | 

by leading poultry men everywhere. Our 

latest is the Junior Brooder 50- 

chicken nursery with sun parlor at- 

tachment. Heating, same principle 

as senior brooder. Made of white 

pine, painted two coats. Price $6.00. | 
Our Mus. Cata. for 1900 of best line 
Poultry Specialties in U.S. Free 


E. F. HODGSON, Box 50, DOVER, MASS. 
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Make Your 
Damp Walls and Cellars 
Absolutely Dry 


by a new and easy process. Any one can 
apply it. Write for particulars and prices to 


Fete tan ten ten tenon tol 





NEW ENGLAND CEMENT COATING CO., 
223 Tremont Building, Boston. 
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100 rare China, Borneo, Transvaal,etc.,l0c. ; § 
E.A. Dresser,Salem.Mass 
Earn a dollar 
As quick as you please. 
ad.” 
None will we deceive. quickly. No risk. 
Send 8 cents in stamps for sample box and terms to 
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Death Tablets 
We shall be very glad to 
send you absolutely free 
this famous Grippe Rem- 
edy. Write us to-day. It 
this, but it wins a customer 
for us every time. 
Full-sized box sold by 
leading druggists for 25c. 


STAMPS, Sarnon,toc. iest. 1501, 
Reply to this Food for candy. Sells 
ROCKTON, MAss. 
J 
Trial Free. 
a small trial package of 
is expensive for us to do 
oot 
Any druggist can get it for 


you, however, if you insist. 

We have an agreement 

with every druggist to 

refund you your money 

if this remedy fails to 
cure you. 


WALTER B. GLYNN, 
Mfg. Pharmacist, 
Saxtons River, Vt. 














People of high and low degree 

Like Chase & Sanborn’s famous tea 

Because of its richness, purity, flavor. 

Tis little wonder it meets their favor. 
5) 





Their leading kinds 
are Kohinoor, an Eng- 
lish breakfast tea, the 
Orloff, a Formosa Oo- 
long, and the Orange 
Pekoe, noted for its 
lightful flavor. 








Sold only in pound 
and half pound air-tight 
packages, 

pound makes 
ovet two hundred cups. 














Is the kind to buy. 
You may place 

- implicit confi- 

“ dence in the pu- 
rity and strength 
of Burnett’s Fla- 
voring Extracts. 
Their reputation 
covers half a 
century. 


JOSEPH BURNETT Ce | 


S you regard 
your health 

and that of your ; 
household, don’t 
let your grocer 
sell you a substi- 
tute. Insist that 
he supplies you 
with the genuine— 

Burnett's. 
rr 

36 India St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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IS voice was nasal and resonant, and it 
echoed and reéchoed through the clang- 
ing iron-roofed station : 

“Train now ready for Wheaton! Geneva! 
Creston! Rochelle! Ashton! Round Grove! 
Union Grove! Camanche! Lowmoor! Stan- 
wood! Lisbon! Cedar Rapids! Norway! Belle 
Plaine! Chelsea! Tama! Moingona! Arcadia! 
Arion! Woodbine! Loveland! Honeycreek! 
Council Bluffs! Omaha! Connections for the 
far West!” 

He had shouted it twice a day for seven 
years, and every time he had made a dramatic 
pause between each two names—so long a 
pause that unaccustomed listeners grew anxious 
lest he should not goon. Had they known the 
full reason for this impressive hesitancy, they 
might have felt yet greater apprehension lest 
the list should not be made complete. 

It was certainly not alone for the benefit of the 
patrons of the road that Lovejoy Jones paused 
till each syllable of every word had soaked 
through the gray matter of his listeners’ brains 
and impressed itself upon their comprehension. 
It was partly because the names of these towns 
suggested delightful things—old foreign cities, 
or mythical ones, or actual beautiful places 
which any one might behold who had the good 
fortune to walk through the iron gate, mount 
the steps of the coach, and follow the engine 
down the paths of the world. 

The peculiarity about Lovejoy Jones was 
that it was only his tongue that travelled. He 
himself was singularly stationary. He had 
been born on Wells Street, opposite the station, 
and had grown up playing among the cinders 
on the switching-tracks, and his vast diversion 
had been to perch on the fence of the station- 
yard and watch the engines labor. He knew 
the engines so well that he could tell three 
miles away which one was coming in by the 
smoke. In time he also came to know the men 
who ran the engines, as well as the men at the 
iron gates, and those who sold tickets, and the 
policemen who stood without the street doors, 
and the cab-drivers, and the pages who carried 
women’s satchels to their carriages. 

These pages wore scarlet uniforms, and were 
pleasing to the eye, so that Lovejoy envied their 
estate, and wondered if, by some unheard-of 
piece of luck, he might join their busy company. 
He expressed a desire to do so to a number of 
his friends, and one day, to his endless satis- 
faction, he was hired and put in scarlet and 
told to make himself generally useful to the 
suburban passengers. And he did! He 
was light of foot and had been born with a 
smile. So portly ladies tugging home their 
bundles, young wives carrying their babies, and 
men laden with groceries all came to think well 
of Lovejoy, and to signal him out and rejoice 
when they secured his services. 

It was because he did this thing so well that 

the station-master selected Lovejoy for the 
vociferous duty of making known the depart- 
ures of the trains—a duty which he performed 
with a vigor and deliberation which left nothing 
to be desired. Ladies, listening to him, had 
been heard to remark : 
_ “Why, actually, you can tell what the man 
is saying!” and they were grateful and sur- 
prised. But Lovejoy was making a discovery 
of the law of compensation. He was learning 
that if you have a privilege, it is certain to be 
attended with a disadvantage. In this case, it 
consisted of a discontent which began to stir in 
his heart, and to which he had been a stranger 
until he had begun to shout out that list of 
names ending with: “Omaha! Connections 
for the far West !”” 

The far West! Plains, mountains, plains 
again, more mountains, rich valleys and the 
sea! Beyond, over reaches of sea, the islands! 

But then, not to think of the islands, there 
was Lowmoor. There was Honeycreek. 


\s a boy, Lovejoy had been nowhere because 
here was no one to take him. AS a young | 


‘nan, he had been too busy to go anywhere, and 
'oreover, there had been no one with whom to 
*0. For Lovejoy’s family, which, at the outset 
of his career, had consisted only of his father 
and mother, had dwindled to nothing—literally 
to nothing. 


But of course, in a way, the men about the 
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| Station seemed like his 

family. He was inter- 
ested in all they did, 
and usually knew when 
one of them got a new 
sweetheart, or was 
married, or lost any 
one near and dear, or 
exulted in the posses- 
sion of a new little son 
or daughter. But while 
the men told him these 
things, and were pleased 
with his sympathy, they 
never thought, some- 
how, to ask him to 
share their pleasures. 
The babies were chris- 
tened, but Lovejoy 
was not invited. The 
Christmas dinners were 
served, but he was not 
bidden. The slights 
were all unintentional. 
It was merely that, in 
a city like Chicago, 
people forget to be 
neighborly. 

It seemed curious to 
Lovejoy that no sweet- 
hearts or girl friends 
ever came his way. He 
knew no women, and 
had not the least idea 
how to get acquainted 
with them; and of 
course there was no 
trick by which he could 
devise a mother or a 
sister for himself. How 
did men get a home, he 
wondered ? 

So, with longings of 
one sort and another 
beating in his breast, 
insistently as the waves 
upon the shore, is it 
any wonder that he 
wore an abstracted. look, 
or that he was glad 
when night came and 
he could walk down the 
pleasant paths of sleep 
in a beautiful country—Lowmoor! Belle 
Plaine! Arcadia! Loveland! Honeycreek !— 
and in those agreeable places find a whole 
family awaiting him. From time to time the 
personnel of this dream-family changed. Now 
he preferred one kind of a sister and now 
another. Sometimes he liked a little black- 
haired sister who sat reading a great deal; and 
another time he preferred a red-haired one who 
rode horseback. But both of them were, in | 
the dream conversations, very sweet and lovely | 
to him. So it mattered little. He was happy | still big within him. It actually seemed as if 
with either. | one of these families must belong to him—or as 

It is never quite possible to tell what the | if they all belonged to him to pick and choose 
_ human brain is going to do. Even the pos-| from. 
one of it knows little about its vagaries. He let the towns sink behind him, rejecting 

Therefore, when Lovejoy, after having called | them with a sense of richness because of what 
| his list of Western towns, with the usual fervor, | lay beyond. He let the towns with the foreign 
ended with the always suggestive phrase, “‘Con- | names go by, and the towns with the Indian 

nections for the far West!’’ and then walked | names, and even Lowmoor, which had pleased 
| deliberately to the offices of the station and | him so much. He reflected that, as likely as 
handed in his resignation, he was as much | not, he would make those connections for the 
| surprised as any one else could possibly have | far West. But when he got to Honeycreek, 
been. He was surprised, too, to hear himself | he swung himself off the car almost without 
asking for transportation, and surprised when | knowing it, nodded good-by to the conductor, 
it was granted him. | the brakeman, the engineer and fireman, and 
“T’d like to be carried as far as Omaha,” he | with his satchel in his hand, went on down the 
| said, “‘but as likely as not I shall make connec- | street. 
| tions for the far West.” Everything was propitious. The morning 
| He took the train and was borne away into | was superb, and the sky had a splendor such as 
| the windy blackness. He took the train, and | he had never seen in the city. Perfumes of the 
| the station was left behind. Chicago becamea | earth saluted his nostrils. Birds sang una- 
blur of light on the horizon. Great wings of | bashed from the trees. The houses looked 
wind beat against him where he stood on the | hospitable, and the names he saw on the sign- 
rear platform. Above, a bird cried out that the | boards seemed as familiar as if he had looked 
solitudes of the air were hers. Something in | at them all his life. 
Lovejoy’s heart swelled and surged, till he | “T’ve heard folks say,” said he to himself, 
|-flung back a ery at the bird to let her know that 
| he was as free as she—to let her know that he 
also could sweep through the wild blackness! 
| The train went on, and he could not bring 





himself to sleep. He had slept so many nights, 
dallying with the dreams! Now the dreams 
were coming true, so there was no longer any 
need to sleep. 

He saw the dawn come up across the prairie 
and light up village homes. The smoke came 
out of the chimneys, there was a stir in the 
yards where the women went out to the pumps 
with their pails, the chickens fluttered out for 
the feeding, and the dogs and children ventured 
out to smell the morning. Lovejoy’s heart was 





this one, we get back to the places we knew 
before, we can tell it.’”” And he looked about 
curiously to see if his memory responded to 





“that we live a lot of lives, and that when, in | 
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‘“ POPPY HAD GONE OUT TO HELP HIM BRING IN THE WATER.” 


what he beheld. Indeed, it seemed to do so! 
Sam Barman kept the little tavern. Of course! 
Why, surely! Any one would know the 
tavern was kept by Sam. And Dennis Fraser 
was selling shoes just as he used to when— 
whenever the other time was. Louise Duncan 
still made dresses. Why, that was to be 
expected! It was a thousand pities he could 
not remember just how Louise looked. But 
anyway, it was comfortable to be back among 
the folks. 

He took his satchel around to Sam Barman’s 
and got a handshake across the register when 
he told who he was. This seemed just as it 
should be. Undoubtedly the dream was coming 
true. Sam came in the dining-room later, and 
sat down by him at the table and talked. 

“Making yourself to home ?’”’ queried Sam. 

“You bet! Felt at home ever since I got off 
the train.” 

“That’s good! That’s the way they like 
folks to feel here. Ever been here before ?”’ 

Lovejoy evaded the question. 

“What can I get to do here ?’”’ asked he. 
want to stay.” 

“There isn’t much in the way of hiring, but 
there’s plenty of openings fur a man with a 
little laid by.”’ 

“Hum!” said Lovejoy. 
stance ?”’ 

“Oh, a feed store’s needed mighty bad. And 
we haven’t any laundry. And we need some 
one to do draying. “There’s lots of things.” 

Lovejoy arose energetically. 

“Have my bag taken up to my room, will 
you, Mr. Barman? I’m going out to look 
around.”’ 

He walked miles and saw much—a rich 
country, well wooded; the Missouri, lazy and 
sinuous, like a glutted snake; Honeycreek 
Lake, deep amber in color; alluring islands, 


“sy 


“What, for in- 





t 


covered with brush; good roads, lazy-looking | was low. So he split wood till he had a dozen 


farmhouses, and people whose faces he seemed armfuls to carry into Poppy Green’s kitchen. | 
to know. He took dinner on the big island with | And that was how it came about that Mrs. | 


an old hunter who had traditions of buffalo. Green made him stay to breakfast. She said he 


hunting, and he fished all the afternoon, and | must see how coffee tasted that was boiled over | 


caught a good string, which he carried over his | wood of his own splitting. At breakfast the | 
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“I'd better bring in some fresh water for the | evident that Poppy had gone out to help him 
kettle,” said he. bring in the water. 

A moment later he was heard at the pump.| As for the fire—but there seemed no doubt that 
Also the sound of voices was heard, so it was | it would presently be lighted. 


shoulder as he walked back toward town. It domestic topics held sway. 


seemed to him that he simply must go in his own 
kitchen and toss them down on the table and 
say: 
“Mother, have Billy scale those for you, and 
we'll have them for tea.” 
The pathos of not having “mother” or “Billy” 


or a kitchen began to weigh upon him, when hate to be all torn up over Sunday! 


he was interrupted in his thoughts by the sight 
of a little house that, of all houses he had ever | 
seen, suited him best. It was so low that at the | 
rear the roof actually ran into the side of the | 


hill, and it had a porch supported on unbarked | 
hemloek saplings—only Lovejoy did not know | reaching like that and climbing up and on 


hemlock from beechbark. There were pines all 
about the house, and the twilight breeze was 


noisy among the branches. But the best of it | apologetically, the glow in her cheeks growing a | stocky, large-boned birds. Behold me, then, 
was that the house stood on the edge of a deep | trifle more vivid. 


and wooded ravine, and on the other side of the 
ravine stood another house, larger and with big 


windows, and between the two houses ran a | thing, but if you’d show me the trick —” 


rustie bridge, most obviously home-made, across 





“T hoped to get the front room tidied before | 
Sunday,” said Mrs. Green, “and I’ve got the 





carpet up and the pictures out and all, thinking 
Del Sparks would be down to paper. But he’s 
getting more unreliable every year. There’s no 
telling when it’ll strike his fancy to come. I do 
Poppy’s 
sure to have company if we get in a fix like that. 
I’d do the papering myself if I was as young as 
I used to be.” 

“T might do it, ma,” suggested Poppy. 

“You? Not a bit of it! I won’t have you) 


EFORE I had been 
long in South Africa, 
I made up my mind | 
to seek a job on an. ostrich- 
farm in order to learn the busi- | 
ness, and so I got a letter of | 
step-ladders. You're not made for it.”’ introduction to a Boer famed locally | 
“Mother thinks I’m glass!” smiled Poppy, for his success in breeding fine birds — great, 








trudging along toward the old, double- roofed 

“Wouldn’t you let me try, Mrs. Green?” | Dutch farmhouse, wearing a tall, new white hat, | 
broke in Lovejoy, eagerly. ‘“‘I never did such a| and wondering if the proprietor of the big farm 
yonder would “take me on.”’ 


“Oh, would you,” cried Mrs. Green. “I! ©The hat was too large and too heavy; but it | 


which the inmates of one house could run to} could show you just as easy as not! And it’s! was my first tall hat, and I was proud of it, | 


visit the inmates of the other. 
Great piles of wood were visible in the sheds 
of the houses, and a cloud of smoke issued from 


the chimney of the little one with the hemlock | for Mrs. Green’s romance. 





such pretty paper! Al! poppies, in honor of | although it did often slip down over my eyes. | 
daughter.”” She laughed and turned tender eyes | My intention was to make an impression with | 
upon the dark-haired girl. Evidently Poppy stood | that hat. Over the door of _ ae rambling | 
So that was how | old house I read the date, “1773,”’ and the name | 





pillars. As Lovejoy stood looking, a cry pierced | it came about that Lovejoy 
the air, and a girl came flying out of the house | stayed another day. And after 


toward the bridge. 
“Fire! Fire!” she shouted. “Uncle Jim! 
Quick, quick !”” 


Lovejoy waited for nothing, but rushed to the | carpet. 


kitchen, and as he had dreamed, flung his fish 


upon the table. The elbow of the stovepipe had | natural thing in the world to 
become dislodged, and smoke and flame poured stay on at the twin houses, 


against the wooden ceiling. Lovejoy had some 
thick, loose gloves in his pocket, and he put them | 


on and boldly set himself to work, and in a few | meals at the hospitable table at 
minutes had the pipe in place and himself unrec- | the smaller house. Sunday he 


ognizable with soot. 


“Good for you!’’ said a hearty voice, evidently and went to church with the 
| rest» And he carved the baked 
| chicken at dinner. In the after- 


belonging to “Uncle Jim.” “ Much obliged, 
stranger.” 

“Better get me a little wire,” said Lovejoy, 
“and I'll fix it so it won’t happen again.” 


“All right,”’ responded the girl, and she went | 


out in the shed and found the wire. While 
Lovejoy was winding it about the pipe, he heard 
a gust of excited talking, and out in the yard he 
saw a small woman with two boys, hastening 
toward the door. 

“So that’s the meaning of all the smoke!” the 
woman was saying. “Well, when I got to the 
top of the hill and saw it, I ran as I never ran 
before!”’ She sank into a chair and panted, and 
the boys stared, open-eyed, at Lovejoy. 

‘““You’re as kind as you can be!’ she cried to 
Lovejoy, when he descended from the chair on 
which he had been standing. “I don’t know 
what Poppy would have done if you hadn’t hap- 
pened along. Now take your coat right off and 
let Poppy brush it, and you go out to the shed 
and wash up and stay to tea with us. Don’t 
you say so, Jim?” 

“Why, of course,” said Jim; but his voice had 
just a shade of dissent in it. “Or let the stranger 
come over with us, Tilly. Harriet will be glad 
to have him eat with us.” 

But the little woman evidently had a will of 
her own. 


“No, Jim. This is the house that is beholden | 


to him, and this is where he’s to take his tea. 
Thank you just as much, Jim. You and Har- 
riet might run in after supper, you know.” 

Then Lovejoy fulfilled the desire of his heart. 
He pointed to the fish casually. 

*Couldn’t one of the boys scale a few of 
those,” he asked, “and we'll have them for 
supper.” 

“Why, surely!” cried the little woman. 
‘*Here, Billy, you scale three or four of those and 
clean them, and I'll get the skillet right over. 
You like them fried, don’t you?” she asked of 
Lovejoy. 


wash, afraid to trust himself to speak for the | 


happy laughter that, surging within him, threat- | it was several seconds before he replied. 


ened to break loose and dismay every one w ith | 
its commotion. 


| that he painted the woodwork 


| 





| about the house? Acting, so to speak, like the 
Lovejoy nodded and went out to the shed to | man of the house ?”’ 


to match the background of the 
paper, and then he laid the 


It seemed to him the most 


sleeping in the back bedroom at 
| “Unele Jim’s” and taking his 


put on his best suit of-clothes 


noon Jim Green and Harriet 
came over, and they all sat in 
the poppy parlor and talked. 

“JT suppose I’ll have to be 
moving on,” said Lovejoy, as 
lightly as he could. “I must get 
out and hustle for work, and I 
can’t go on imposing on your 
kindness any longer. I must 
seem like a mighty queer kind 
of a fellow to you, but I’ve had 
the happiest week of my life, 
and can afford to have you think me queer.” | “ Vergenoegd,” or “ Satis- 

This led to explanations, and Jim let them | fied.” I, too, was satisfied, 
know of his life. So kind were they, and so| and must have manipulated 
responsive was the look in Poppy’s dark| the huge knocker with a i 
eyes, that he was even emboldened to tell them | satisfied air. A  big-eyed ’ 
something of his dreams—those dreams which | Zulu male answered the call, 
had led his feet into pleasant paths. They all! and seemed much impressed 
listened intently. It was quite like a book to| by my hat, for he gasped with wonder on | 
them. When Lovejoy had finished, Uncle Jim | beholding it, and hurried away for the baas. 
arose and paced the floor several times with his| Leisurely, and rather sleepily, camea very large 
hands in his pockets. | and handsome man, with a full brown beard 

“T don’t just know,” said he at length, letting | closely cropped and kind, blue eyes. He looked 
out the words cautiously, “I don’t know as it’s down upon me with a half-quizzical expression— 
best for any of us for you to move on. Now, | at my hat first, then down to my feet and back to 
sister here,” he pointed to Poppy’s mother, | my hat. I handed him the letter; he took it with- | 
“needs a man about the place the worst way. | | out seeing it, for his eyes were fixed on the hat. 
The boys aint big enough to be of much use | This was embarrassing. I took my hat off | 
yet—except to eat pancakes.”’ He smiled propi- | and watched his eyes; they followed the hat. 
tiatingly at the boys. ‘‘And I’ve been thinking | A fierce desire to tackle the man seized upon 
of opening a feed-store down-town. Sister and me. But at that moment a diversion was created | 


““| THREW IT AT THE BIRD’S HEAD 
AS HE PASSED.”’ 


| 


never been able to get it just rightly placed on the | by, taking strides of seventeen to twenty feet. 
market. She and I was talking it over last night.| The baas tried to head off the bird, but suc- | 
Now, what would you think, Mr. Jones, of taking | ceeded only in sheering him off toward the open | 
charge of that feed-store for sister and me, and | doors of the ‘‘vine kellars,’’ where some of the 
living here between us as you have been doing, | hands were racking wine; they in turn sheered 
and putting in an hour mornings and evenings | the frightened bird, which, having only an | 
doing any little odd thing that might be needed | unreasoning purpose of going somewhere and | 
doing it quickly, smashed through a picket fence 
into the garden, breaking the upper stringer of 
A deep flush spread over Lovejoy’s face, and | two-by-four and half a dozen pickets. This was | 
so interesting that I forgot the hat. 

“It’s good of you,” he faltered at length, “and| Next camea tall young Kaffir with a chambok, | 
rm not blind to the—the business opening, so to | or whip, that he was cracking as he ran. He)! 





It was decided that Lovejoy ought to serve his speak. I’ve a little money I’d like to put in the was after the bird as soon as he saw that it had 


own fish, so he sat at the head of the table and | 


told stories of the city. And after tea, while 
Mrs. Green and her daughter Poppy put away 
the tea-things, Jim Green—who was Mrs. Green’s 
dead husband’s brother—and his wife, Harriet, 
came in, and Lovejoy was urged to go on w ith | 


his entertainment. He had never before thought | f ul, yet the thing that seems—that—seems impor- 
of himself as a story-teller, but now he had an | tant to me, is—” he quite broke off, stammering | by way of good-natured admonition, 
And | and catching his breath. 


audience ready to listen till midnight. 








indeed it was well toward that hour when he | 
became conscious of the necessity for saying good | 


night. Jim Green went to the-door and opened | family, you know.” The tears became visible 


it. 


“Why, see here!” he called. ‘It’s misting | in Lovejoy’s eyes that they appeared. Poppy’s| without making me angry enough 
heavily. Looks as blank as a slate with every- | mother frankly wiped her eyes, and so did Jim’s | to take hold of him in wrath. As 
thing rubbed off it. You can’t find your way to | wife. 
Barman’s to-night, Mr. Jones. Better come over | Lovejoy. 


and bunk at our house to-night.” 
Lovejoy looked out and chuckled to himself. 
“Thank you,” said he. “T will.’’ 
So he did; and rising early the next morning, 


| 


they laughed with undue hilarity. 


feed-store myself, and go partners, if you are | become separated from the ostrich troop. The 
willing.” Uncle Jim looked at Lovejoy respect- | baas stopped this tall young Kaffir, caught him 
fully. He liked the man—decidedly. This was by the nape of the neck, told him in good Afri- 
not going to be mere “hired help.” He was going cander patois that he was a “skellum” and a 
to express his satisfaction, but Lovejoy went on. | “smearlop, ”*—rascal and floor-rag,—and that he 
“But while all that is very well, and I am thank- | ought to know better than to chase or run after 

2 frightened V oegel-strousse. Then, 


he proceeded “‘to wipe the earth” 
| with six feet two of Kaffir floor-rag. 

As I watched, my desire to tackle 
the baas vanished. I knew that he 
might stare at my hat to any extent 


“Ts what?” asked Poppy, softly. 
“Ts having found a—well, sort o’ found a| 





in spite of heroic efforts. And it was not alone 


Billy, the bigger boy, came up close to | the Kaffir limped away, the baas 
returned to the veranda. His tem- 

“T’ll scrape all the fish you catch,” said he. | per was quite unruffled, and he 

Then, because they had been so near crying, | smiled benignly. 

Then, because my hat was not in range, he 

Poppy went out to set the table for tea ; but at | | opened the letter. Catching a glimpse of the 





noticed that the wood-pile by the smaller house | the door ske turned and smiled slowly at Lovejoy. | writing, which was that of another excellent | 











| baas, I wondered he was able to read it at all. 
With an ill-suppressed gurgling chuckle, and 
looking me in the eyes, he held out a big hand 
and allowed me to shake, or rather drop, it, 
which I did immediately I found there was no 
life in it. I thought he might be nursing it for 
another round at that “smearlop” game, and I was 
not especially reassured by the looks he gave me 
while I explained briefly that I wanted to learn 


| ostrich-farming by working with the birds. 


“But,” he said, “you cannot work with the 
hands I hire’—he was peering about now for 
the hat. “They are all black boys, except the 
head ostrich-man, who looks after the breeders, 
and there is really nothing you can do here that 
would be of service to me.” 

“Well, I should like to stay and pay for my 
board.’ 

“But I don’t know that you could accustom 

yourself to our ways.” Again 

he was looking for my hat. 

“Oh, I think I could,” 
said I. 

However, he was evidently 
not of the same mind, and 
my hopes were waning, 
although I tried hard to 
convince him. And my 
pertinacity was curiously 
rewarded, for just at the 
limit of my argument and 
his patience, back came that 

* ostrich. 

The huge bird had become 
so thoroughly panic-stricken 
that he could neither be 
quieted nor corralled, but 
broke through the cordon that 
had been formed by the men 
in the garden to catch him. 
I had learned enough of 
ostriches to know that when 
blindfolded they at once 
become docile. Moved by 
excitement and something of 
desperation, as well as by a 
desire to be rid of that awful 
hat, I threw it at. the bird’s 
head as he passed within ten 
feet of where we stood. Bya 
lucky chance — although my 
act must have looked like the 
easy skill of an expert quoit- 
thrower—that tall white hat 
landed fairly over the cock’s 

head! He immediately slowed down, stepping 
very high and looking very ridiculous, and came 
to a cake-walk step at a distance of four rods. 
The baas and I followed him very quietly. 

The bird stopped, lowered his head and shook 
it, but the hat stayed on, because the head was 
still a foot from the ground and was kept upright 
by a curve in the neck. Then the ostrich began 
| to kick at its head-covering. After one or two 
futile attempts, which only set the hat twirling, 
| a straight blow sent a great foot into and through 
the side of the hat. Here was a predicament for 
the bird, for his head was not released, but was 


| I, between us, have a big lot of feed, and we’ve | by a tremendous cock ostrich that came sailing | now bound a prisoner to his shin. 


By this time we were upon him. A boy ran 
up with a gunny-sack, and this was pulled over 
the ‘bird’s head just as a violent kick sent the 
much-tattered hat flying into space. 

The baas turned with condolences for my loss. 
I protested that I considered it a gain, and so 
indeed it proved, for again extending his hand, 
the baas said: “Mynheer, I think you may stay. 
I will get some of those hats. They are useful.” 





On Her Fortieth Birthday. 











OST of us have heard 

of the feat of that 
famous old Irish 
countess, who 


Lived to the age of 4 
hundred and ten. 
And died from a fall 
from a cherry - tree 

then. 

No American 
woman has yet 
rivalled her teat, 
which remains, «nd 
is likely to remain, 
unique. To be sure, 
it was fatal, but that 
is mimportant. she 
had to dimb her 
cherry - tree before 
she could fall out of 
it, and the ensuing tragedy does not decrease our 
| respectful amazement at her prowess. 

But there lives a respected New England 
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matron 


pered a tale which she insists shall be only 
whispered, and shall not be spread abroad, 
because although it is certainly to the credit of | 
her spirit and her agility, it might not enhance 
her dignity in the eyes of strangers. It relates to 
a period when she was suffering severely from 
an injured foot and ankle. : 

She had reached convalescence, and was able 
to hobble about the house without much trouble 
while on @ level; but going up- and down-stairs 
she still found both difficult and painful. On 
the morning of her fortieth birthday, which 
happened to occur at this time, she limped to the 
head of the stairs, preparatory to descending to 
the breakfast-room, where the congratulaticns 
and gifts of the family awaited her. At the top 
she paused for a moment to screw up her 
courage. She was quite alone; none of the 
family were in sight. There were so many steps, | 
and it was going to hurt so! 

Suddenly a brilliant, a daring, an impossible | 
idea seized her. In her little girlhood she had | 
been something of a tomboy, and expert at many | 
boyish feats. She was still a woman of light and | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


. among whose intimate friends is whis-| supple figure. Could she? Dared she? She| 


| glanced once more about her, and then, firmly 
gathering her skirts and setting her mouth, she 
made the descent—made it swiftly, easily, smooth- 
| ly, painlessly, without touching a stair; and as 
she arrived breathless at the bottom confronted 
her wide-eyed small daughter, who stepped into 
the hall just in time to behold her arrival! Such 
a spectator was unexpected and undesired, but 


she did not allow herself to be disconcerted. | 


Instead, she addressed her impressively. 

“Daughter,” she said, ‘the way mamma has 
just come down-stairs is a very dangerous way 
indeed for little girls. Mamma did it to spare 
her poor foot ; but you must never try it—not till 
you are grown up. If, when you are forty, you 
want to slide down the balusters, you may ; but 
not before.’ 

This is a true story, but it has no sequel. The 
little girl is still far from forty and has never yet 
come down-stairs by way of the balusters, 
although she has grown old enough to tease her 
mother mercilessly about the extraordinary 
manner in which she celebrated her fortieth 
birthday. 


Great 


Zee 
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Six Youthful Expeditions. 
UR misadventure with the old molasses 
O hogshead, when the Canucks robbed us, 
temporarily cooled our ardor for expedi- 
tions into the Great Woods. In truth, we were 
afraid to go into them. Our fancies teemed with 
Canucks. We imagined that the woods swarmed: 


with them—an idea our parents took little pains | entrenched themselves with 


to dispel, for they were apprehensive that we 
should get lost, or come to some other harm, on 
such trips. Vivid memories of that painful 
birching yet oppressed us, and the Frost boy 
was still lamenting the loss of his little gun. 

But at the age of twelve, thirteen and fourteen, 
boys grow fast, and their natural courage 
expands with their bones and muscles. The 
longing to venture into the woods revived as the 
season advanced; and we hatched a scheme 
during “haying-time,”” which proved successful 
in mollifying parental opposition. 

Our project included inviting Old Hewey, and 
young Doctor Knights, who had come to settle 
at the Corners in place of old Doctor Davis, who 
had died during the spring, to go with us. 
Although Doctor Knights had few patients, the 
people being very healthy, he was liked for his 


geniality. Little more than a boy himself, he| belts of mine. I haven't 


went about freely, fishing and making acquaint- | 
ances. 


the woods he became a frequent visitor. 

By liberal doses of salicylate of soda he had 
so relieved the old man’s rheumatism that he 
could walk to the Corners, where he attributed 
the cure to his snakeskin belts. He took the 
medicine, but kept his six belts on—one about his 
waist, another around his neck, and one on each 
arm and on each leg. In June that year he 
changed his water-snake skins for milk-adder 
. skins—with much benefit! Then he began to 
talk of showing us the way to the bee-tree at the 
“bruly,” over to the west of Overset Pond, which 
he had discovered two years before and upon 
which he had put his mark. He had previously 
offered the tree to some of the boys, on shares ; 
but no one had been able to find it. 

It was customary to give the boys a day after 
haying-time to go blueberrying; and as blue- 
berries were said to grow in great profusion on 
the extensive burnt tract, or brulé, up in the 
Great Woods, our scheme was to go seeking 
blueberries and honey with Old Hewey, and 
invite young Doctor Knights to go with us. 
Thus, if anybody fell sick or got hurt, we should 
have with us not only age and experience, but 
medical skill—so we told our parents, who saw so 
many good points in the project that they easily 
consented to let us go. 

On this occasion the party was large and 
gleeful. Besides the Murch boys, Tom Edwards, 
my Cousin Halstead, the Frost boy and myself, 
there were Edmund Wilbur and two Sylvester 


Among the other friends he made was | 
Old Hewey, at whose place up in the edge of| and said that they should be 
changed then and there. They 


| doctor appeared to be so much 


IIIl.—When we Camped at Sheepskin Pond. 
pom we started. This time we took a route 


westward of that on which we had formerly 
travelled, in order to show Doctor Knights “‘the 
Skedaddlers’ Fort’’—a kind of log redoubt where 
certain unpatriotic citizens, 
during the Civil War, had 
se * 
intent to escape or defy a draft fie 
or conscription of men for the gles. «ad 
army. The thick logs had ee 
| already fallen into decay. 
| From the Skedaddlers’ Fort 
we went on past Mud Pond, 
| and by ten o’clock reached the 
| now partly overgrown clearing 
of the old slave’s farm, on 
Lurvey’s stream. Here Old 
Hewey, who had not walked 
| far for more than a year, found 
|his rheumatic feet and hip 
beginning to swell, and grow- 


ing hot and painful. 
“I’m afraid,” he said to 
Doctor Knights, “that the 





vartue’s getting out of them 


changed them for some days.” 
The young doctor laughed, 


| shifted the belts and tightened 
| two of them a little—we boys 
| looking on in doubtful faith 
|and wonder. Meantime the 
doctor persuaded the old man 
to take a large dose of salicylate 
| of soda which, he assured his 
| patient, would not harm him, 
|and might stir up the belts to 
action! What we could not 
|}understand was why the 


| amused. 

There were two small log 
cabins at this clearing, where 
Sambo Claypole, an escaped 
negro slave from Virginia, 
having made his way from 
bondage to this far Northern 
retreat, had lived alone for 
many years prior to the Civil 
War. Here the fugitive-slave 
law had been practically a 
dead letter ; and here the lonely 
but free Sambo had sustained 
life by raising little crops of 
potatoes, corn, garden vegetables, beans and 
peas, and also tobaceo. In fact, he raised a little 
of almost everything, including herbs, flowers, 
fruit and artichokes, of which he had a luxuriant 
small plantation in the black alluvial soil along 





boys, both named Llewellyn, from different 
fainilies ; two boys named Needham, and several 
others. Each carried two ten-quart tin pails and | 
a dipper, for we expected to bring home blue- | 
berries as well as honey. From rumors as to the | 
Size and age of the swarm in Old Hewey’s bee- | 


the bank of the stream. 
Old Sambo, himself, had now long gone where 
human freedom is not in dispute; but his 


artichokes still flourished along the stream, | 
despite greedy assaults on the seed tubers by | 


bears, loggers, boys and deer. What was left of 


tree, we counted on not less than ten quarts of them in the black soil sprouted afresh every 
Comb-honey apiece. | spring. And straggling plants of the tobacco 
Tinware rattled, and there was a joyful | also survived, and a few forlorn tufts of sweet 
hullabaloo of squealing and tooting as we gath-| balm, rosemary and southernwood. It was 
ered, long before sunrise, at Old Hewey’s cabin, | believed that the mysterious old Doctor Diggeo— 
“Stop that noise!”’ was the old man’s first | who, in his perennial quest for roots and herbs, 
salutation, as he opened his door, half-dressed. | haunted the Great Woods at intervals—assisted 
You young gumps! D’ye think ye can go| nature in keeping the old slave’s tobacco alive 
through woods and see any game, makin’ such a | here. ; 
racket as that? Shut up, I tell ye!” | At this place, always a most interesting one 
We hushed, each one accusing another of | to us, we took a luncheon from our stock of 
making the noise, and bustled around to build a | victuals, and Old Hewey improved the oppor- 
fire in the old man’s stove and get him started | tunity to rest his aching feet and hip by lying 
for the day. While this was going on, young | down at full length on the old slave’s bunk. 
Doctor Knights arrived ; and in the course of an! But in spite of the rest, his legs grew more | 


painful. We made a start, but after a few steps 
our old gossip cried out, “I declare for’t, boys, 
I guess I shall have to give it up! The belts 
aren’t a-working to-day worth a cent! I’m 
a-going to sit here a spell and turn them again. 
But you goon. You boys and the doctor go on. 
I'll tell ye the way.” 

He instructed us as to the route to the brulé 
and the bee-tree, but midsummer is a leafy time, 
not favorable to following a course through thick 
| woods. We lost our way and wandered about 

for miles, till, toward sunset, we finally reached 
Sheepskin Pond, two miles, Old Hewey had 
said, from the brulé. 

Here Doctor Knights left us; he felt that he 
must be at home that evening, on account of 
expected patients. But he was friendly to us 
boys, and did not wish us to be disappointed in 
our play-lay. 

“Tt has been hot and you are tired,” he said. 
“You had better camp right here and get rested. 
I will take Ben with me and return. Perhaps I 
may have to take Old Hewey back. But you 
remain here. I will send word around to your 
folks and tell them that we need another day for 
our trip. To-morrow morning I will come back.” 

This plan suited us very well, for it gave us 
another day and placed the responsibility for our 
failure to return on Doctor Knights. Ben and 
| he went back, and we set about building a bough 
shed to sleep under. 

Sheepskin Pond is of ten or twelve acres’ 
extent. Its boggy shores are fringed by hack- 
matack, save at one place on the southwest side, 
where there is a high, sandy bluff, a hundred 
yards or more in length, and so steep that the 
loose sand was constantly sliding down. At the 
foot of it was a narrow beach; and here, with 
our backs to the steep bank, we built our shed, 
with the open front facing the water, and ate 
a hearty supper. As _ twilight settled slowly 





E BOYS LOOKING ON IN DOUBTFUL FAITH AND WONDER.’ 


down on the wilderness, there was a noticeable 
inclination to gather closer in front of the shed 
and to speak in lowered tones. We did not wish 
Canucks to hear us, although during the earlier 
part of the day some of us had pictured a dread- 
ful fate for any Canuck who might fall into our 
hands! The approach of night greatly decreased 
our desire to meet them. 

As the darkness deepened and the cries of wild 
creatures came to our ears from afar, there 
seemed to be, I recollect, a preference for the 
middle place in the group: and some argument 
ensued as to who should sleep in the centre of 
the row. 

Tom, Shaddy Frost and the two Llewellyns 
assured us repeatedly that they were not afraid 
in the least, and would just as soon as not sleep 
there alone all night. But when, a few minutes 
later, a buck deer in the swamp just across the 
little pond suddenly “blew,” and then ran 
through the undergrowth, Tom and the two 
Llewellyns bumped their heads together in a 
simultaneous effort to reach the middle of the 
shed! There were also several husky whispers 
of “What’s that? What’s that?” 

“Oh, that’s only a deer that came up there and 
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smelt us,” said Willis, in a voice ostentatiously 
loud and brave. “I’ve heard them before now. 
They came into pa’s oats last year.’’ 

Deer often evince much curiosity. This one 
came back in a little while, and “blew” again 
several times, making a peculiarly loud, whistling 
sound. We could hear the creature step in the 
dry underbrush of the bog just opposite us. 

“T believe I could hit him,’’ Willis said. 
can hear just where he is, if I can’t see him.” 

“T shouldn’t want to fire here in the night so,’’ 
Tom whispered, nervously. “We don’t know 
who might hear-it.”’ 

“Who's afraid ?”’ said Willis, derisively. He 
rested the old musket across the end of the front 
pole of our shed, and when the buck moved 
again in the brush, fired at the sound. The blaze 
of the discharge lighted the little pond clear across 
it, and the report boomed heavily against the 
wooded hills, followed by the crash, crash, of 
the buck’s frightened leaps. 

“Hear him go!’ muttered Shaddy. 
hear him!” 

We did not listen long to the bounding of the 
deer, however, for the echoes of the gun had 
hardly ceased when a large, heavy body, like a 
stone, rolled down the high, sandy bank behind 
our shed, crushed through the bough roof, and 
fell into the water with a tremendous splash ! 

Every boy jumped to his feet, and there was a 
simultaneous, frightened whisper of “What was 
that ?” 

Immediately another rolling object bounded 
down, a little to the right of the shed, and 
struck the pond with a great spattering. 
Before we had time even to turn in that 
direction, a third missile smashed one end of our 
shed, a fourth prostrated the frightened Shaddy, 
and a fifth brushed between Tom and myself. I 
felt it touch my hand. 

Ilow many other similar projectiles came 
down, I cannot say. We 
heard other splashes on both 
sides of us; but with the fifth 
we all took madly to flight. 
One idea had taken possession 
of us all—that the dreaded 
Canucks were up on that bank, 
rolling rocks down upon us! 
Tin buckets, dippers, food, 
guns— everything was aban- 
doned. We stopped for noth- 
ing, but ran blindly along the 
shore of the pond, each boy 
intent only on keeping close to 
the others. 

When we came to the end 
of the shore and entered the 
thick fir woods, our troubles 
multiplied. Sharp branches 
of the firs scratched our faces. 
We plumped blindly into tree- 
trunks, sprawled over stones 
and logs, tumbled into bog- 
holes and were entangled in 
the tops of fallen trees. It 
was a terrible stampede—much 
worse than the other, for on 
the former occasion there was 
hard snow-crust and the night 
was light. Now all was tangle, 
torment and darkness ! 

We thought that we heard 
the Canucks coming behind us, 
and ran for dear life’s sake, 
catching hold of each other and 
trying to keep together. 


“J 


“Only 


Apparently the “ homing 
sense,” which sometimes 


guides to their homes little 
pigs and cats that have been 
transported in bags to adjoin- 
ing towns, directed our head- 
long that night. As 
nearly as could be discovered 
afterward, we made almost a 
bee-line over all obstacles, and 
actually came out within a 
hundred feet of the cabin on 
the old slave’s farm, baving 
run the best part of three miles 
through thick, brushy woods! 

All the way there clung the 
memory of the odd feeling which the rolling 
object had given my hand as it brushed past. It 
was like that of a dog’s dull nails. 

Hot, seratched, out of breath, aching and still 
dreadfully frightened, we hurriéd to the larger of 
the log huts, dashed open the door and shut 
ourselves in. “Hewey! Old Hewey!” we cried 
frantically. ‘Are you here ?’’ 

There was a creaking and stir in the dark 
bunk, and our old crony and gossip, rousing from 
sleep with a snort, mumbled, ‘‘Who be you? 
What d’ye want here ?”’ 

In breathless accents we told our tale. 

“Canucks rolling rocks down onto ye—don’t 
believe it!’’ growled Old Hewey, groaning again 
portentously, as he swung his legs off the bunk. 
“Don’t believe a word of it! How big rocks ?”’ 

“Big as milk-pans!”’ we assured him. 

“Huh! Guess so!” snorted Old Hewey, 
incredulously ; and he got his pipe out, struck a 
match there in the dark cabin, and puffed away. 

‘What had you been doing?” asked the old 
man, crustily. 

Willis told him about the deer at which he had 
fired. 

“Huh!” interjected Old Hewey. 


steps 


“Thought 





40 


Canucks there! Those weren’t rocks! 
were mud-turtles !’’ 
“Mud-turtles !”’ we gasped. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


so. You little gumps, you! There weren’t any | as we had left them. We also found abundant | about her invitation to Miss Sutherland’s home. | present themselves to Katharine’s conscidusness, 


They | traces of mud-turtles. 


She had only answered the note, saying she would 
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| Her one terror was lest her mother should be at 


From the pond we proceeded to the brulé, | be pleased to go, and nothing would have kept | home and interfere; and when, arrived ther, 
where delicious, large blueberries were found | her away, but she was determined if possible to | she ascertained that Mrs. Price had gone to the 


“Yes, yes, mud-turtles,” repeated Old Hewey, growing so luxuriantly that to fill a ten-quart | borrow a dress, and slip out to the party without 
with weary forbearance in his tones. “Sheepskin | bucket was but the labor of a few minutes. 


Pond’s full of them; and this time of year they 


Old Hewey then led the way to his bee-tree— 


| her mother’s knowledge. Fortunately for her 
plan, she considered, Friday night was always 


crawl up that sand-bank to sun themselves, or | an enormous swamp elm on the Wank of Lurvey’s | one when her mother was engaged at a neigh- 
mebbe to lay their eggs. They crawl up and | stream, very lofty, and fully four feet in diameter 
burrow in that warm sand. If you’d kept still | at the ground. Numerous bees could be seen 


they wouldn’t have troubled ye. 
seared them. 


And when a mud-turtle’s up a sand-bank and | 


But that gun | issuing from a pileated’ woodpecker’s hole at a 
They all made for water at once. | height of about sixty feet from the ground. 


Lacking other means of securing the honey, 


boring church, where she had steady work all 
winter, washing the dishes at the weekly socials. 
Katharine’s bosom friend, Lucy Romer, had a 
| blue silk dress, and as the girls were nearly of a 
| size, she would coax Lucy to lend her some finery, 


wants to get back to water in a hurry, he just | we set at work to fell the tree—an arduous task. | and would take every care of the precious gown. 


turns up on one side and rolls down like a wheel. | Ben and Willis worked away with the axe for a | 


Lucy would have been most happy to accom- 


“And you thought the Canucks were after | time, when, tiring of their slow progress, Doctor | modate Katharine, but she, too, was going to a 
ye!’ Old Hewey continued, chuckling now, for | Knights took a hand. The young doctor was no | party on the same night. 


the pipe had eased his pains a little. ‘Well, live | master of axe-craft. He worked with zeal, but | 
And now you'd all | his blows were wild and “twisty.” 


and learn—live and learn. 


“T’d oblige you in a minute, Kitty, if I could, 


| church, and would not be back, she laid ajj 
hesitation aside, and dressed in feverish haste. 

Her mother, had laid her things carefully out 
on the bed: The dress, the ribbons, the clean 
embroidered handkerchief, all spoke of tender 
mother-love. Katharine was not touched. Her 
conscience was asleep. Vanity and self-wil! had 
stormed her heart, and talzen possession of her 
common sense for the time. 

With nervous eagerness she drew from its 
folds of tissue-paper Miss Van Buren’s gown, 
and swiftly put it on, every fold falling into 
place as if it had been made for her. Then she 
| wrapped herself in her long, black waterproof 





Before the | but, dear, you look sweeter in your own dress | cloak, and was about to step out into the living. 


better snuggle down here somewhere on the floor | scarf was carried one foot into the tree-trunk, he | than I will in mine! There’s not a girl in our | room, when a difficulty arose. What was she 


and sleep it off. Sleep’s what ye want now— | broke the axe-handle short off—and again there shop that has your eyes and your hair and your | to do with her own black frock ? 


and ye’ll know better next time!’’ 


Doctor Knights and Ben came back the next | : 
The snakeskin belts were “working” however; and on the whole, the trip proved so | the same, for he always employed Katharine to 


morning. 


| was a failure to reach the store of sweets. 
We filled our extra pails with blueberries, 


| figure.” 
The manager of the factory may have thought 


a little better that day, and Old Hewey was able | satisfactory to our people that we entertained try on gowns for buyers to examine, and in the 
to go with us up to Sheepskin Pond, where we | high hopes of making another after “housing-| pressure of the great spring and fall sales, whep 
found our pails, axe, guns, and so forth, much | time.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








ILE postman so seldom 
T left a letter for any 

one in the Jewsbury 
flats that when his whistle 
sounded at the door, and a 
beautiful square missive, 
sealed in gray wax and 
addressed to Miss Katharine 
Price, was handed in, it was 
an object of much curiosity. 
The neighbors on the first 
floor came to their doors, Mrs. 
Finnegan wiping her hands 
on her apron, Mrs. Coleman 
holding the crippled twin in 
her arms, and both women 
inspected the big, bold hand- 
writing with much interest. 

“Run along, Betsey child,” 
said Mrs. Finnegan, “and put 
the letter on the mantelpiece 
where Katy’ll be seein’ it the 
first thing when she comes 
home from her worrk. See 
that it doesn’t drop into the 
fire, honey. There’s maybe 
good news in it.” 

“It does be queer,” said 
Mrs. Coleman, thoughtfully, 

“thow manny letters the post- 
man has, and how few of 
them bees for us in this alley. 
The folks in the ould coun- 
thry used to write wance in 
a while, but now they’ve for- 
gotten clean about me, and 
the truth is the ould ones 
that knew me is all dead, 
and the young ones is here 
forbye themselves. That 
letter is from somebody in New Yarrk to Kitty.” 

“Some lady at that settlement, most like,’’ 
remarked Mrs. Finnegan, “and it’s no business 
o’ mine, and I’ll go back to me tub.” 

“Fri’ndship is every wan’s business, Mrs. 
Finnegan,” replied Mrs. Coleman with dignity, 
shifting the twin to her other arm. 

Nightfall brought Katharine Price home. She 
was informed that a letter was waiting for her 
by the crowd of children at the street corner, 
by her sister Susy going to the grocer’s with a 
pitcher for two cents’ worth of milk, and by Mrs. 
Finnegan herself, carrying a custard into Mrs. 
Coleman's rooms for the ailing child. As soon 
as she opened her own door, she saw her name 
across the narrow space, and with two steps 
reached the mantel and took her letter in her 
hand. 

“From the lady at the settlement, mamma,” 
she said to the pale, quiet woman who was 
getting supper ready. “TI’ll read it to you.” 

This was the letter : 

My DEAR KATHARINE: Will you give me the 
pleasure of your company next Friday evening 
from eight to ten o’clock? I am inviting my 
friends in the Gwendolen Club to see some stere- 
opticon pictures, and we shal) have a little music. 
Come prepared to take off your hat, please. 

Affectionately yours, 
MARJORIE SUTHERLAND. 

“The house is one of the finest in this town,” 
said Katharine’s father, when his daughter 
finished and folded up her letter. She had told 
him the street and number. “I knewa man that 
helped to lay the floors of it when it was built. 
This young lady’s father owns half the railroads 
in New York. It’s a great honor for you to be 
asked there, Katharine.” 


When Marjorie had inserted the request to the | 


| the retail trade was supplied from the vast 
wholesale establishments, Katharine was often 
busy all day slipping on first one elegant costume 
and then another, while her young, fresh beauty 
set off and gave an air to tailor-made gowns and 
evening toilets alike. 

The week wore on, a busy one, as most weeks 
are in the dry-goods district. Katharine came 
home day after day very tired, for there is nothing 
more fatiguing than spending hours in a close 
room, sewing at a machine, or acting as a model, 
or trying on fine clothes for other people to wear. 


**1 DON'T UNDERSTAND IT, MARJORIE; BUT THAT PRETTY GIRL * * * IS WEARING MY DRESS.”’ 


because she had noticed that, one and all, they 
wore immense affairs, weighed down with flowers 
and feathers ; and it had occurred to her, too, that 
they would seem and feel more at home without 
their outdoor wraps. But Katharine was dubious 
when she read that little request. 

“T don’t know what to wear,” she said. 

“Wear your best frock, dear,’’ said her mother. 

“Tt’s not fit for such a place,”’ the girl answered, 
tossing her head. 

“Tt’s all you’ve got,” replied the mother, 
sensibly. “Miss Sutherland isn’t inviting you 
on account of your clothes.” 

“T wish I had a silk gown,” said Katharine. 
“T could have one, mother, if I were let to buy 
it on instalments. Other girls do. But you are 
so set, mamma; you won’t listen when I ask 
you to let me buy things that way.’ 

“Indeed, no, Kate,’ the mother answered, 
firmly. ‘Debt around one’s neck is a millstone. 
Buy what you can pay for, and wear what you’ve 
got, and think no more about it.” 

The family sat down to supper. Mrs. Price 
had said her last word, and Katharine knew 
there was no use in urging again her desire to 
purchase a new gown. But all the same she 
foolishly girded against the thought of appearing 
in the splendid Sutherland mansion in a black 
alpaca neatly made, with a scarlet piping around 
the yoke and sleeves, and a scarlet bow at her 
neck—a costume which set off her blue-black 
hair and dark eyes to great advantage. 

“Girls in silk gowns shouldn’t be seen stepping 





out of the Jewsbury flats,” was an axiom of 
Katharine’s mother. 

The next day, when she was working in a 
great down-town factory where beautiful gowns 
were made by the hundreds and sold to the 


girls to take off their hats, she had done so! retail trade, Katharine still thought and thought 


Friday arrived at last. Mrs. Price had basted 
fresh ruffles in Katharine’s frock and bought 
her a new tie; it is always mother who sees to 
these things in the home of the working-girl. 

Late that afternoon, the forewoman called 
Katharine Price to say that a box, for a single 
order, had been overlooked by the expressman. 

“Would you mind taking it, dear, to accom- 
modate me?” she asked. “TI’ll give you car-fare, 
of course, and a quarter for your trouble. These 
single orders are no end of a bother. By the 
way, I wish you’d let me try this gown on you. 
Miss Van Buren and you must be the same 
height, and I fancy could wear the same things.” 
Katharine laughed. ‘“That’s a joke, Mrs. 

Clearwater. But I'll take home the box if I 
may go a half-hour earlier.” 

“Why, yes, you may, and here, Kate, I want 
to be sure everything’s right. Let me slip it on 
you, my dear.” 

The shimmering silk, of a soft brown shade, 
made over silk, as simple and girlish as a gown 
could well be, with clinging skirt, narrow sleeves, 
and rich lace falling in a jabot from the scarf 
which finished the neck, was so becoming that 
the forewoman exclaimed with delight, “I would 
never have chosen that color for you, Kitty, but 
| you are at the time of life when a girl looks well 
|in anything! There, run along. Miss Van 
| Buren will be charmed with that creation, I’m 
| positive. No French dressmaker could do better.’’ 
Was it the tempter, always seeking whom he 

may devour, who whispered into Katharine’s 
| ear the thought that she might wear Miss Van 
| Buren’s gown to Miss Sutherland’s that night, 
| carry it home for delivery the next morning, and 
nobody be the wiser? From the instant the 
thought came, it grew more and more insistent. 
The right and wrong of the transaction did not. 





Mamma would 
come home before she did, and would certainly 
discover that it had not been worn. 

The tempter who suggested Katharine’s first 
misstep quickly supplied another evil hint. “Put 
your dress, for the night, into Miss Van Buren’s 
box,” he whispered. 

This seemed the only thing to do. Quickly 
Katharine folded her old black gown, laid it in 
the perfumed box, covered it with white tissue 
paper, and tied up the box. The box was 
| addressed very plainly to “Miss Emily Van 
Buren, No. , Madison Avenue, New York.” 

“There!” said Katharine. “That’s safe, and 
I7l be extraordinarily careful that nothing 
| happens to this costume, and when I come back 
| mother’ll be asleep, and I’ll change my own 
| frock and this one a second time. I’m another 

Cinderella, going to a ball 
in clothes provided by a 
fairy, only my fairy does 
not know what she’s done for 
me, nor ever will! Early to 
morrow morning I'll deliver 
the box on my way to work.” 





The best laid schemes o’ inice 
an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley. 


Mrs. Price came back earlier 
than usual from her evening 
engagement, and her first 
question was, “Did Katy get 
off all right ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the unobserv- 
ant father. “She looked very 
pretty, and danced off as 
merry as a cricket.” 

“Dear! dear! dear!’’ cried 
Mrs. Price in dismay, a 
moment later. ‘‘Katharine’s 
been charged with goods te 
leave on a customer, and her 
head’s been that full of her 
pleasure, she’s gone and for- 
gotten it. Father, would you 
be too tired, do you think, 
to carry this parcel up-town 
to-night? It’s not that late 
yet.” 

“T don’t mind a walk, 
Jeanie, and it’s more than 
that I’d do for the little 
girl,’”’ said the father, picking 
up his hat and stick, and 
lifting the box gingerly, as if 
it were a queen’s fairing. 

At Miss Sutherland’s the 
drawing-rooms were brilliant 
with flowers and lights. To 

Katharine and her friends of the Gwendolen Club, 
the wide, softly carpeted halls and staircases, the 
| rich furniture, the gleam of statuary and the 
pictures on the walls, the palms making a green 
| gloom in corners, the whole sumptuous house, 
| were full of impressive and novel beauty. Kath- 
|arine, beauty-loving by nature, forgot herself 
|and her stolen gown, and went forward with 
perfect self-possession to speak to her dear 
hostess, Miss Sutherland, who stood just within 
the doorway of the drawing-room to receive her 
| guests. 

Beside Miss Sutherland was a tall, slender 
girl in white, who cast a startled glance, instantly 
repressed, on Katharine. Presently this girl took 
occasion to say quietly to her Cousin Marjorie: 

“T don’t understand it, Marjorie; but that 
pretty girl, chattering at her ease with your 
mother over by the table, is wearing my dress.” 

“What can you mean, Emily ?”’ 

‘Just what I tell you, Marjorie. I hada gown 
made for such occasions as this, and it was t 
have been sent home this evening. It did not 
arrive—and there it is on your guest!” 

**Could there be two alike ?”’ 

“Nonsense, Marjorie! Do the young women 
in your Gwendolen Club wear hundred-iollar 
gowns? But no matter! Don’t let this spoil 
your evening.” 

Marjorie Sutherland was very much annoyed 
| and troubled. She and her cousin both guessed 
| correctly enough what had happened, but they 
| could not fasten the several links in the chain. 
| Both girls watched Katharine narrowly. [00 
| child! It never entered her head to take any of 
| the beautiful objects lying about, but whenever 
| she touched a book or a trinket on table or shelf, 

an eye was upon her. Her radiant pleasure iD 
the evening’s entertainment confirmed her young 
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hostesses in the suspicion that she was a thief, | matter with you that you can’t? Are youhurt?’| “The boy got up, shaking like a leaf, and fired 
and they were ready to believe that a girl who | 


would appropriate another’s gown would help 
herself to anything she fancied. 

“J was very fond of Katharine,” said Mar- 
jorie, in an interval of the evening. “I should 
never have believed this of her.” 

2efreshments were passed, and there were 
salads, creams and frappés. Over the spoons 


and plates, there rose a hum of light chatter, | 


with bursts of happy fun and laughter. 

Suddenly through the midst of the frolic broke 
an appalled ery, 80 dismayed and distressed that 
everybody turned to see Katharine Price stand- 
ing, white and shaking, with her hands catching 
at the breadths of her dress. A waiter had 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“*No, sir,’ says he. ‘1’m seairt. I’m afraid | his first shot pretty near straight in the air. 
| of getting hit.’ | “*That’s pretty high,’ says the general. 

“*Well, you’re a fine soldier!’ says the general. | cool and try again.’ 
Then he looked at the boyish face of the lad, and | 
his face kind of softened. 
help it,’ he said. ‘It aint so much your fault. | and when he saw it the general started on. 
| I'd like to get hold of the fellow that took you| “ ‘You're all right now, my boy,’ he said. 
into the army.’ *You’ll make a good soldier.’ 

“1 suppose any other general would have sent| ‘God bless you, sir!’ said the youngster. 
the boy to the rear in disgrace, and that would | ‘ 
have been the end of it; but Chaffee stood there,| was pretty close to crying when he said it. 


with the bullets ki-yiying around him, beside the After a while the order came to retire from the 
boy, who had crouched down again, and thought, | trench, and we just had to collar that young 


with his chin in his hand. By and by he put | fellow and haul him away by the neck to get him 


*Keep 


“Well, in three minutes that ‘scairt’ kid was 
‘I suppose you can’t | fighting like a veteran and cool as a cucumber, 


‘You saved me from worse than death,’ and he 


In the rest of the 


his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 


to retreat with the company. 


tripped on the edge of a rug, thrown out hisarm| “ ‘There isn’t as much danger as you think | fights there was not a better soldier in the 
in an effort to save himself, and deposited the | for,’ said he. ‘Now, get up and take your gun | company, and not only that, but we never heard 
contents of his tray in the young girl’s lap. | and fight, and I'll stand here by you.’ | a grumble or a kick from him from that day.” 
Salad and ice-cream were mingling in a ruinous ; 
stream on the silken front of the dainty gown. 

There was a chorus of sympathetic voices, and 
the girls closed around Katharine, who had 
become hysterical. Miss Sutherland caught the 
limp hand, just as poor Katharine, succumbing 
to the full horror of her position, fainted away. 

They carried her into the library, where she 
soon revived. The club had gone and only the 
young ladies of the house were with her, as she 
turned her frightened face toward her hostess. 

“Q Miss Marjorie!” she exclaimed. “It 
wouldn’t matter if it were my own frock; but 
I’ve spoiled Miss Van Buren’s gown! Mother 
doesn’t know it! I had to carry her gown home, 
and something tempted me to wear it myself for 
just one evening, and I thought nobody would 
suspect me, and now I’m ruined forever! Oh, 
what will mother say? I can never, never be 
happy again! I’ve been a wicked girl!”’ 

She ended in a storm of sobs. 

Emily Van Buren came pityingly forward and 
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HE great River St. John, in New Bruns-| declared was a real acquisition. I had my eye 
T wick, is set thickly with large meadow | on a splendid-looking black horse which was 

islands of inexhaustible fertility. Their | feeding near at hand, and I told Frank to lay 
low, rolling surfaces are covered by the spring | down his fishing-rod for a moment till I captured 
freshets, and when the waters retire they leave | my animal. Calling to the horse in my most 
| behind them, to nourish the summer’s herbage, | persuasive tones, I advanced toward him gently, 
|a rich deposit of silt. These island meadows, | holding out my hat and dropping some oats into 
which are called “intervales,”’ produce grasses | it from my other hand. 
of splendid and almost tropica] luxuriance, which At the sound of my voice the animal reared 
at the same time make the sweetest and tenderest | his head sharply. I had not realized before what 





put both arms around the weeping girl, who hay that gets to market. The islands, often miles a magnificent beast it was. After surveying us | 


seemed very young and childlike in her misery. | in extent, are fringed about their borders with | haughtily for a moment, the creature seemed to 
“Don’t mind it so much, dear. It was my gigantic elms and a dense, fragrant undergrowth penetrate our design. To our astonishment and 


gown. I have known it all the evening. Poor | of alder, wild cherry, roses, elderberry, Indian profound alarm, he gave a sort of screaming snort | 


Katharine! I shall always know what ‘Lead us | willow and convolvulus. and charged down upon us with his mouth wide 
not into temptation’ means, and I never have | 
known it till now. The gown that is spoiled is | are little, thick-wooded swales, and pools beloved | 
mine, and I will give it to you, and there shall be | of plover and wild duck. And here 
an end of it ; only, dear child, you must tell your | and there upon the parklike landscape 
mother the whole story.” rises a wide-eaved gray barn, wherein 
Katharine turned very white again. is stored the new hay till the freezing of 
“Tt will kill my mother !’’ she said. the river permits it to be hauled to the 
“No; it may grieve her, but it will not kill | markets on the mainland. 
her, dear,” said Miss Sutherland. “She will be | In autumn, when the haying has 
sitting up for you, will she not?” | been some weeks done, and when the 
“Yes,” said Katharine, in a very low voice: few grain crops sometimes grown on 
“Then we will go home with you now, and | these islands have been harvested, there 
we will both help her to forgive you, Katharine ; | Springs up an aftermath of short, sweet 
but you must hide nothing from your mother. grasses. There, from the now exhausted 
Any one may sin, dear; but a sin confessed and | pastures on the mainland, are driven the 
forgiven leaves the path clear for a nobler life. cattle, swimming in herds across the 
You will be stronger and purer for this sorrowing | quiet channels of the river, to feed over 
hour.” | the fenceless meadows. And many 
A carriage was called, and both her friends horses are brought as well, to recu- 
took Katharine home. Between tears and sobs | perate after a hard summer’s work, and 
she managed to explain what she had done, and | lay up fresh health and vigor for the 
although the wonder of it passed her belief, her | winter service. 
mother was not so much angry as pained. In| A _ pet diversion with boys of the 
spite of all Miss Van Buren could say, this | neighboring villages is to fill their 
mother of poverty insisted that her daughter | pockets with oats, take a bridle, paddle 
should pay for the gown she had borrowed. | or row to one of the islands, and capture 
“Borrowed?” she said, with an accent of such a one of the pasturing horses as 
scorn that cut Katharine like a lash. “Stolen, may please the captor’s fancy. Bare- 
forbye! Katharine shall take the money to you, | back riding may be a little hard on the 
a bit at a time, if it’s two years before the sum’s | seat of one’s trousers, but it is fine 
made up. I’ll forgive the child, for she was| sport to go careering over those 
tempted! But she must have her lesson! ”’ | lovely rolling expanses of soft turf, 
In Katharine’s closet there hangs a brown silk | jumping the blooming wild-rose thickets, and 


Dotted here and there over the island surface | open. 
“It’s Mose Lunt’s mad stallion!’ whispered 


Frank, in a shaky voice. ‘‘What shall we do?’’ 
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gown, her own now, for long ago it was paid for | 
to the uttermost farthing. Yet she seldom wears | 
it. There is no pleasure to her in looking at its | 
dainty elegance. It reminds her of the deepest | 
mortification of her life. She is forewoman at | 
the shop and can afford good clothes, but some- | 
how she does not greatly care for the finery 
which passes under her hands. 
<inalittnes | 


The General Saved Him. 


N the canteen at Camp Wikoff, a reporter | 
heard from a regular how General Chaffee 
saved a young soldier from being disgraced 

for cowardice, one of the unpardonable offences 
which the articles of war punish with death. 
The anecdote, published in Watterson’s “History 
of the Spanish-American War,” is as follows: 

“Talk about your generals!” said the regular. 
“Chaffee’s the old boy for my money. I found 
out what he was at El Caney. My company | 
was at work digging trenches, and while we | 
were finishing up one the Spaniards began to 
fire, and the bullets sang their little tunes pretty | 
nigh to our heads. 

“Well, there was a kid in the company that | 
couldn’t have been over eighteen. Never ought 
to have let him enlist at all. He was always 
complaining and kicking, and at the first fire 
down he went flat on his face, and lay there. 
One of the men kicked him, but he didn’t stir. | 
Then along came Chaffee, cool and easy, and | 
Sees the kid. 

““Tlello, there!’ says Chaffee. ‘What’s the 
matter, you fellow down there? Get up and 
fight with your company.’ 

“No; I can’t!’ whines the kid. 

Can’t?” says Chaffee, jumping down into | 
the trench and hauling the boy up. ‘What's the | 


carrying a mild and transient consternation into 
the lazy herds of young steers. 

Sometimes the consternation is reversed, and | 
a surly bull, who has made himself responsible 
for the herd, charges out upon the audacious 
horseman. In such a case, there is nothing for 
him but flight; but the horse always wins in 
such a race, and the bull, proud in his easy 
triumph, returns contentedly to his feeding. 

But there are horses and horses ; and one time, 
when my heart was set on a jolly gallop, I 
received a most memorable surprise. The end 
of long vacation was near at hand, and I wanted 
one more morning on the islands before going 
back to college. My young brother, Frank, a 
nimble lad of eleven, thought he also would enjoy 
a canter if he could find a complaisant steed ; so 
I took him with me. 

We paddled in our Indian birch canoe across 
several amber channels and deep, pickerel- 
haunted “thoroughfares,” till we came to a large | 
island called, for some inexplicable reason, Sugar 
Island. From the uplands we had noted, the 
day before, that there were a good many horses 
belonging to the other shore at pasture on this | 
island. Lifting our canoe from the sunny water, | 
we deposited her dripping, yellow sides in a 
couch of soft, young willow suckers. Then, 
each with a bridle slung over his arm, we pushed 
through the thickets till we came out upon the 
skirts of the intervale. Just here Frank noticed 
a straight and slender sapling which seemed to 
him most desirable for a fishing-rod, and he 
paused to cut it. 

I have often noted a sort of genial sportiveness 
in fate, who, while laying unpleasant traps for 
our feet, will drop us at the same time a sly hint 
as to the best way of exti:cating ourselves. 

As we tramped across the short grass in the 
open, Frank kept trimming his rod, which he 


“Bring me your fishing-rod, quick,’”’ I cried, 
“and then keep close behind me! ” 

As the snorting beast came down upon us like 
a whirlwind, it seemed as if nothing could stay 
his onset, or intimidate so terrific an assailant. 
My heart went right down into my boots, but 
I knew the effect of a fearless front and an 
authoritative voice. 


I twisted the bridle-rein round my wrist, | 


holding the bridle itself loosely in my hand ; and 
when the brute was almost upon us I shouted 


angrily and hurled the clanking head-piece at his | 


face, retaining, of course, my hold upon the reins. 
With some nervous dread of the badge of his 


subjection, and at the same time startled by the | 


movement and my cry, the animal swerved aside 
and lashed out at us savagely with his heels as he 
went past in a great circle. But he had given us 
so wide a berth in his hesitation that his hoofs 
came not within four or five feet of us. 

Snatching the long sapling from Frank, who 
kept close at my back and prepared to use his 
bridle as I had done, I faced the animal again. 
Wheeling about, at some thirty or forty paces’ 
distance, the brute repeated his charge. 

This time he was right between us and the 
woods wherein we expected to find escape, so I 
ran to meet him, thus gaining eight or ten paces 
toward safety. When he swerved to smite us 
with his heels, he came closer than on his former 
charge, and we had not more than a foot or two 
to spare; but this gave me just the opportunity I 
wished, and with a stinging thwack, I brought 
the lithe sapling down across his glossy haunches. 
The animal winced, and neighed furiously as he 
plunged away, while Frank and I made another 
sharp run toward shelter. 

Not daring to run more than a dozen paces, we 
turned again to face our adversary, who came 
upon us now with a yet more malignant mien. 
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He approached, not with the same direct rush, 
but with great bounds and plunges, lifting his 
forefeet high into the air, as if he intended to 
trample us beneath them. 

This greatly increased our alarm. I was 
afraid that he might this time face the lash of 
my sapling in his rage, or at least get too close 
upon us before I could give him another stroke. 
I resolved again to try the effect of authority. 
Before he got quite within reach, I sprang at 
him with a fierce cry, shaking the bridle; and he 
paused irresolutely in his career, seeing that we 
were not to be intimidated. As he arched his 
neck, bending his head to bite the turf defiantly, 
I struck him with all my force across the face ; 
and the tough sapling brought off a strip of hair 
and skin. 

The brute gave a horrid screech of rage and 
sprang out of range, but instantly ran in again 

|on Frank. Seeing, however, that the dreaded 
| sapling again threatened him, he swerved aside 
once more, doubling himself up like a bucking 
| bronco, and lunging sidewise with his heels. 

| Frank turned as white as a sheet, but most 
| pluckily cast his bridle at the brute. I yelled 
| with delight as the tangle of straps caught the 
| Snorting creature about the fetlock , and instantly 
| I grasped the reins with both hands and threw 
my whole weight upon them. It was, in truth, 
a neat piece of lassoing; and our enemy rolled 
over and over on the sward. 

With that diversion, over which Frank looked 
intensely proud and almost forgot his fears, we 
made a good run toward cover. When the 

| stallion had regained his feet he rushed at us 
once more, screaming with rage; but he took 
care to turn aside before he got within reach of 
| that nimble sapling or the humiliating lasso. I 
| walking slowly backward, Frank keeping his 
| back to mine and moving forward with delib- 
| eration, we maintained our advance toward the 
thickets, while the stallion circled round and 
round our retreat, seeking to attack us on an 
unprotected quarter. 

Twice again his terrific heels came within the 
guarded radius of the sapling; and each time a 
hairless stripe was left as a reminder upon the 
silken hind quarters. Then we reached the tree 


‘| TWISTED THE BRIDLE-REIN 
ROUND MY WRIST.”’ 


toward which I had been working our way ; and 
Frank, at my command, sprang nimbly into the 
branches, out of harm’s reach. 

At last I breathed freely. Anger took the 
place of alarm, and I prepared to give the animal 
a lesson. He, however, in his wrath at seeing 
Frank escape, grew more bold in his attack. 
Just as I was deciding to carry the war into my 
enemy’s country, the enemy dashed in upon 
me so desperately that had I not swung myself 
round the tree-trunk, my brains would have been 
dashed out by those lightning heels. But having 
escaped that assault, the opportunity was mine. 

Shortening my grip upon the sapling, I brought 
the heavy butt, with a two-handed swing, down 
upon the side of the brute’s head, just back of 
his ear. The stroke brought him to his knees, 
and I followed it up with a shower of cutting 
lashes on neck and nose and flank. Half-dazed 
with the blow upon that tender spot behind 
the ear, the animal moved off, snorting and 
whinnying and coughing. I followed him up 
relentlessly, chiding him at the same time in an 
indignant voice; and presently he seemed to 
|remember his position. He broke away from 
|me in a long gallop, and disappeared across the 
island; and Frank, applauding vociferously, 
| came down out of his tree. 
| We rested for awhile under that tree, and 
recovered our breath and steadied our shaken 
nerves. Each of us also congratulated the other 
| upon his distinguished tactics in so memorable a 
| campaign. Then we decided to have our ride, as 
if nothing had happened. We strolled off over 
the intervale, in the same direction as that 
which our adversary had taken, and succeeded 
in capturing two good-natured nags. In the 


course of an hour’s canter about the island, we 
several times encountered the redoubtable stallion 
of Mr. Moses Lunt; but the beast did not even 
condescend to acknowledge our acquaintance. 





| 
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Current Topics. 


The current number of The Com- 
panion contains more than the usual amount 
of varied, interesting and wholesome fiction. 
We commend especially the stories of four 
popular writers: Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, 
Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts 
and Mr. C. A. Stephens. 

That the late Lord Playfair’s name 
did not belie his principles, is emphasized by 
a recent remark of the Hon. James Bryce: 
“Whenever Playfair made a statement, you 
knew it was right.’’ Toward friend or rival, it 
is never fair play to deal in inaccuracies. 

General Buller is reported to have promised 
to eat his Christmas dinner in Pretoria, and has 
been well ridiculed for his rash speech. It may be 
recalled that in 1793, referring to the war between 
England and France, William Pitt, one of the 
greatest of statesmen, confidently said: “This 
will be a short war. It will certainly end in one 
or two campaigns.” Yet it practically lasted 
twenty-two years. General Buller has erred in 
distinguished company. 

Miss Sewell, the English lady who wrote 
that charming autobiography of a horse entitled 
“Black Beauty,” sold the manuscript to a 
publisher for twenty pounds. Chiefly through 
the efforts of the American Humane Society, 
more than two millions of copies have been put 
in circulation. Mr. Angell, editor of Our Dumb 
Animals, who has procured the printing of two 
hundred and twenty thousand copies, is now 
directing its translation into various languages. 
If the horses could but know their benefactor! 

There is one sphere of woman’s activity 
which is not the subject of the familiar criticism 
that the work had better be left tothe men. The 
New York Sun publishes a record, which does 
not purport to be complete, of notable gifts and 
bequests by women during the year just ended. 
The millions bestowed on various philanthropic 
objects, using the term in its broadest sense, bear 
witness alike to the generous spirit of the givers, 
and to the general store of unselfishness which 
saves us from the condemnation of being, as a 
nation, in bondage to greed and extravagance. 


Complaints of the chronicles of horrors with 
which the press, or a part of it, teems in this day 
and land, are perhaps well founded, but they are 
not new. Inone ofthe earliest American papers, 
printed before Franklin began his editorial career, 
an apology for lack of good news was based on 
the ground that the English prints were “gen- 
erally stufft with Robberies, Cheats, Fires, 
Murders, Bankruptcies, Promotions of some 
and Hanging of others.” That was a century 
and three-quarters ago. If we are no better than 
in those days, we are assuredly no worse. 

By a law of Iowa, no intoxicants can be 
sold within three miles of the State Agricultural 
School. The friends of the State University, 
at Iowa City, are naturally asking why that 


institution should not be equally protected. 


In Boston, no saloon is permitted within three 
hundred feet of a schoolhouse. Thus the ques- 
tion of prohibition balances itself on compromises. 
License and local option both imply the right of 
restriction, partial or entire. Whether deemed 
necessary or unnecessary, the drinking-house is 
generally under suspicion, and is felt to be an 
evil. Bare 

About ten years ago a young widow with 
three children went to New York seeking 
employment. The eldest child, a boy of fifteen, 
had been before the mast, and his boyish boast 
of the different knots he could tie inspired an 
inventive woman to order of him a screen of tied 
rope. The effect was so odd and beautiful that 
a paying industry in ropework resulted. By the 
combined efforts of the family, one daughter has 
been enabled to study art in Paris, the other has 
lately graduated from Cornell, and the boy is a 
civil engineer of much promise in the govern- 
ment service. “My resources are what we 
ourselves can do,’’ said Frederick the Great to 
his discouraged generals. The dictum is no less 
applicable to each inquirer to-day. 

An intelligent master-printer is quoted 
as saying to the men of his own trade, “Whether 
we wish for it or not, the eight-hour day is bound 
to come ; and instead of wasting our strength in 
vain resistance, we shall find it wiser to consider 
how we can adjust our business to the inevitable 
change.”” Without accepting or rejecting this 
prophecy, we may say with truth that the 


present agitation seems to follow in the track of } 


the movement of sixty years ago, which reduced 
the working day from twelve or more hours to 
ten. It is urged by the same reasons; it is met 
by the same objections; it wins by the same 
zigzag advances. In eight states there has 
already been friendly legislation ; in Boston and 
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Worcester it has been approved by popular 
suffrage as a standard for all city employés. It 
is for the interest of both capital and labor that 
so serious a change should be made—if it is to 
be made at all—with the least possible disturbance 
to business. 


A British soldier's letter relates how, at 
Glencoe, as he was about to transfix an elderly 
Boer with a bayonet, his ankle “turned” and he 
fell. His opponent, with clubbed gun, came at 
him vengefully, but a younger Boer intervened 
and averted the impending blow. The older man, 
still implacable, strove to accomplish his purpose, 
but the pleadings of the younger prevailing, he 
turned wrathfully away. His preserver propped 
the Englishman against a rock, refreshed him 
from his water-bottle, “and then,” concludes the 
soldier, “he gives me a cigar and carries me on 
his back down the hill. When he gets to the 
bottom he puts me down, and says, ‘They’ll find 
you here all right.’ Then he shakes my hand 
and bolts, and our patrol soon picked me up.” 
One hopes that the merey and humanity dis- 
played by this chivalrous Boer may be shown 
him, should his needs ever require them. 
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PLAN COOLLY. 


ourselves in ion we propose. 
‘doth the pupene” lose. 


Shakespeare. 


What 
The ion ending, 
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The “Open Door” in China. 
x the United States had followed the example 





of Russia, Germany and England, she would 

have picked out an eligible bit of the Chinese 
coast and a rich section of land behind it, and 
demanded from China a ninety-nine years’ lease, 
with other concessions. 

Probably this country would have obtained 
what it asked for, inasmuch as China is not in a 
position to refuse demands urgently made. But 
such a course, besides being an act of doubtful 
morality, would have entailed large responsibili- 
ties, and at the best the privileges which were 
secured would have been restricted to the leased 
territory. 

A better and wiser course was pursued. Under 
present treaty arrangements with China, all the 
privileges given to subjects of the “most favored 
nation” are secured to Americans. They have 
built up a trade with China which comes next to 
that of Great Britain, among Western nations, 
and is increasing more rapidly than that ot any 
other country. China’s purchases of American 
cotton goods, for example, are six times as large 
as they were ten yearsago. It would bea serious 
matter if this commerce were to be restricted by 
the division of the richest parts of China among 
other powers, and the grant of exclusive privileges 
to the subjects of those powers. 

It was to prevent this result that Mr. Hay, 
Secretary of State, recently asked of all the 
governments concerned written agreements that 
the rights which the United States now has 
should be respected in future arrangements with 
China; in other words, that any power which 
leases Chinese territory should do so subject to 
| the American right of equal privileges. All the 
| governments concerned have agreed to the prop- 
ositior, and thus by honorable and peaceable 
negotiation the United States secures more than 
would have been gained by the occupation of 
Chinese territory. 

Incidentalty, another advantage follows. China 
is made to feel that the United States is a friend, 
not an enemy taking advantage of her straits to 
drive a hard bargain with her; and the prospect 
of a dismemberment of the Chinese Empire is 
| diminished, since a prime inducement to such 

action, the hope of exclusive privileges, is with- 
drawn. 
——————_< o>—___—_ 


Employer and Employed. 


HE author of “Talks on Labor”—an Eng- 
lish book—remarks that “the workingmen 
seem to exhibit just as much of a disposition 

to use their opportunities against capital in a 
grinding, oppressive and aggressive way, as the 
capitalists do on their side to make hard uses of 
the advantages they hold over labor.” On both 
sides of the water this undoubtedly holds true. 
But there are many handsome exceptions. 

The proprietor of a prosperous industrial 
establishment in one of our American cities has 
more than once been heard to say that “the 
employer can always afford to be more reasonable 
and lenient than the employed, and to give a fair 
hearing even to fancied grievances; for as a rule 
the advantages are on his side—the advantages 
of a better education, a larger experience, and a 
superior business position and-outlook.” This 
falls in with the view of our English writer, who 
says that “between two parties, in any system 
of wrongs and movement for redress, the remedy 
must come from the stronger one.’’ 

During the present advance in business pros- 
perity, with its resultant increase of profits in 
many branches of business, there have been many 
instances where manufacturers have volunteered 
to raise the rate of wages, and others where it 
has been done grudgingly and only because the 
operatives “showed their teeth.” 

It requires but little acquaintance with human 
nature to make it clear that a greedy desire to 
monopolize the benefits of prosperity must plant 
and nourish that bitter. root of distrust and 








resentment which will come to fruit in the next 
day of reckoning; while the spirit of justice, 
whose motto is “to live and let live,” must as 
surely bring the harvest of peace and good-will. 

It makes all the difference in the world whether 
employers and employed shall live and labor 
together as friends or hate and hurt each other 
as enemies. Unquestionably “the man who has 
labor to sell has as many rights as the man who 
wants to buy;” but neither will get on well till 
he can look at the situation through the other’s 
eyes. , 
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MIND. 
»Tis mind alone. 
Worth steel and stone, 
That keeps men free forever. 
Thomas Moore. 
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“Tight” Money and Speculation. 


HE “tight’’ money market, of which so 

much has been heard recently at Eastern 

financial centres, harmed speculators in 
stocks far more than it did men engaged in 
commerce. The explanation is simple. When 
money is in plentiful supply, men borrow it freely 
and buy stocks with it. Prices rise; profits are 
realized ; more money is borrowed. 

Then the rates for money go up; the banks 
call in the loans which they have made; there is 
a rush to turn stocks into money, and prices go 
down as rapidly as they rose. Those who lose 
the fictitious profits, and those who bought too 
late and had no profits to lose, imagine that a 
calamity has happened; but general business is 
not even seriously affected unless the depression 
in the stock-market is grave and long continued. 

Much of this agitation arises from the widely 
extended practice of speculating on “margins.” 
The man who buys shares on a margin does 
not really buy them at all. He does not own 
nor expect to own them. He practically bets a 
certain sum per share that the stock will rise. 
The small payment which he makes on the 
shares is virtually a wager. 

When a stock which sells for one hundred 
dollars a share advances ten dollars, the man 
who has really invested in it makes ten per cent. 
on his investment by the rise in price; but. the 
man who has put up a margin of ten dollars on 
it makes one hundred per cent. on his money. 
He has taken ten times as much risk as the other. 
On the other hand, if the price drops ten dollars, 
the real investor loses only ten per cent. and 
has a solid value left, while the speculator on 
a margin has lost all that he risked. 

So it comes to pass that the speculator on 
margins is the first to feel the squeeze of a 
“tight’’ money market. 
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Weather Forecasts. 


CENTURY has passed by since the first 
meteorological society of Europe published 
the ““Ephemerides Mannheimensis,” con- 

taining weather observations at many stations. 
From these records Brandes subsequently made 
and studied the first weather-maps. Now every 
civilized land has its daily reports by telegraph 
and cable. 

The United States Weather Bureau bases its 
forecasts on two hundred stations, and last 
summer Professor Moore added sixteen kite 
stations for determining the condition of the 
air high above the ground. The country has 
extended its lines to the West Indies, and is 
hoping to reach Hawaii and Alaska; Canada 
has added the Bermudas, and is stretching toward 
the Klondike. European bureaus are moving 
toward a special cable to Iceland. 

Such outlying stations are very important for 
the protection of the nearer regions, but no mere 
increase in observers will enable us to predict 
accurately farther ahead or in greater detail than 
‘we now do. 

What is first needed is a more profound study 
of the forces that affect the weather. The crying 
need of meteorology is not more stations, but 
more study. The highest talent for scientific 
investigation is called for. There are no problems 
more difficult than those that concern the weather, 
and none more important. He who solves one 
of these will benefit the whole world and merit a 
great reward. : 

The endowment at any university of 4 special 
school for meteorological research will mark the 
beginning of a bright era in the history of this 
science, and will benefit humanity. 
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New Crimes. 


VERY point of view which affords an 
extended retrospect, makes plain the 
wonderful progress of civilization to which 

this century has contributed so much. 

The United States member of the International 
Prison Commission finds such a point of view in 
the penal laws which the states of the Union 
have enacted during the last few years. He 
imagines Draco and Solon, the great lawgivers 
of the Greeks, making a tour of our prisons and 
reformatories, and asking the various inmates 
what offences they had committed. 

A man in a Virginia jail replies: “I killed 
a partridge on the second of February.” A 
Massachusetts druggist says: “I sold cocaine 
without a doctor’s prescription.”” In Tennessee 
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a man is found to be serving a term of three 
years for killing fish with dynamite; a Wiscon. 
sin baker has had to pay a fine and spend six 
weeks in jail for sleeping three nights in his 
bakery; a New York man tampered with an 
automatic ballot machine; a California nurge 
neglected to report to a doctor that a baby’s eyes 
were inflamed. 

“T was convicted for watering a bicycle path,” 
says an Ohio street-sprinkler. “I tapped a 
telegraph - wire,” states another; “and I sold 
kerosene that was not up to the fire test,’’ declares 
a third. F 

If the old lawgivers were to extend their tour 
of investigation still farther, they might learn of 
men fined or imprisoned for dropping advertising 
matter in letter chutes; for gambling by means 
of “slot machines;” and for countless other 
offences, the very means for committing which 
were unknown one hundred years ago. 

Thus the statute-books record the march of 
civilization, proclaiming the increased richness 
of life, and suggesting opportunities and respon. 
sibilities unknown even to the preceding genera. 
tion. Young men of today are apt to hear 
much about the growing fierceness of competition 
and the increasing difficulties of making a living; 
but the student of progress will not need to go far 
into the past to find an answer to the argument, 
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Madcaps in War. 


HE recklessness displayed by British gen. 
erals and officers in war is partially 
explained by their eagerness to obtain 

personal advancement by bold and brilliant 
strokes. Decorations, promotions and peerages 
have for a long time been the rewards of officers 
who have taken high risks in warfare and exhib- 
ited audacity and dashing gallantry. British 
officers have unconsciously formed the habit of 
looking out for their own interests rather than 
of considering the safety of the soldiers fighting 
behind them. 

The officers are, with few exceptions, men of 
high birth and good social position. Gen. Hector 
Macdonald, the hero of Omdurman, is almost 
the only prominent figure in the army who has 
risen from the ranks. In the navy there is not 
one among the higher officers who has thus risen. 
They have been drawn mainly from the titled 
and wealthy classes. 

Every British officer is eager for a chance to 
distinguish himself in a campaign so as to win 
medals and decorations and get on in the service. 
Slow, plodding work in the army is considered 
dull and old-fashioned. There is a frenzy for 
madcap adventure and reckless audacity, and in 
South Africa some of the British reverses have 
been at least partially due to this cause. 
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Some Bits of Congressional Biography. 


OME interesting bits of personal and family 

S history are scattered through the biograph- 

ical sketches of the new Congressional 
Directory. 

One of the new congressmen mentions the fact 
that he was born in an emigrant wagon while 
his parents were on the way to the Pacific coast. 
He comes back now to represent in Congress one 
of the Pacific states which his father and others 
like him helped to create. 

Another was born in Ireland, and began active 
life as a sign-painter. A third was formerly a 
molder. A fourth was a mule-driver in the 
Pennsylvania mining district until he was sixteen 
years old. A fifth started as section-hand on a 
railroad, and was afterward for five years a 
cowboy, but he found time to read and study, and 
became first a teacher and later a lawyer. 

These instances show that in the United States 
humble birth and the lack of early advantages do 
not prevent men from getting on. Sound health, 
a resolute purpose and uprightness of character 
count for more than lineage. Often the very 
obstacles which in some countries would be 
insurmountable prove stepping-stones to success; 
for the effort made to overcome difficulties 
strengthens the faculties which are essential to 
the most useful manhood. 

It was Doctor Holland who said: “We rise by 
the things that are under our feet,” and this is 
hardly less true of adverse circumstances than of 
evil habits. 
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Making Over Her Face. 
A YOUNG woman, with a face in which 





sleepy-looking eyes, a large mouth and 

a thick nose played a prominent part, 
applied last winter to one of those face-doctors 
who profess to produce a beautiful countenance 
out of the most unpromising materials. The 
treatment which would be required in her case 
was thus outlined to her: 

Daily compression of the nose, five hours. 

Massage, four separate half-hours at regular 
intervals. 

Application of lotions, plasters, and so forth, 
two hours daily. 

Surgical operation on eyelids, requiring the eyes 
to remain closed for two weeks. 

Mouth drill, to produce a pleasing expression of 
the lips, one hour in the morning and one in the 
evening. 

The patient read this schedule through carefully. 

“This treatment occupies all the waking hours 
of the day, I suppose?” she said. 

“Yes,” was the cheerful reply. 

“How long a time would the cure take?” 

“We could not promise entire alteration under 
six months.” 

“Six months’ absorption of my mind in the 
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sarance of 
ee smirk for the rest ot my life that 
t 


no massage could cure! I will leave it as God 
made it, and attend to more important things. 
symmetrical and well-proportioned teatures, 
with a clear complexion, are certainly attractive 
d desirable possessions ; but cleanliness, careful 


“ xereise will do much toward securing 


diet and e 
— more attractive than all these may be 
the expression of the face, which, as the years go 
by, will more and more mold itself into conformity 
with the character, SO that the man or woman who 
has kept the heart pure and sweet, and the mind 
employed with worthy and noble concerns, will 
assuredly attain to a beauty of countenance which, 
if jess obvious than that of line and tint, is no less 
real and pleasing. 


* 





CITING A PRECEDENT. 


If there is one thing a mischief-maker dreads 
more than another, it is a laugh at his expense, 
but the heartier the laugh the more the world 


in general enjoys itself. A capital opportunity | @ 


recently fell in the way of a Southern gentleman, 
and it is pleasant to know that he made the most 
t. 
“~ is a Southern “colonel” of the old type living 
in a college town, and it is the privilege of a 
number of students to board at his house. Now 
by some law of nature, the student appetite for 
food is keenest about midnight, and in conse- 
quence the colonel’s larder suffered nightly. 


Hams shrunk and jams declined, while Friday’s | 


baking no longer supplied cookies for the week. 
The housekeeper was in despair, and the colonel 
grew thoughtful. 


Finally, one Sunday morning, as the colonel, his | 


family and his boarders gathered round the break- 
fast-table, the ravages of the night before showed 


forth past hiding. The ham was a bone, and there | 


was no golden syrup for the cakes. The colonel’s 
face wore its most genial smile. 

“Boys,” said he, “1 can't help thinking some- 
times of a story of John Randolph. He had a dog 
he loved as much as the dog loved mischief, and 
watch Fido as he would, he couldn’t stop the 
little creature’s ravages. 

“One morning Fido entered the library about 
two minutes before his master, leaped into a chair, 
dragged down a book that lay open in it, and had 
just time to munch a chapter or two and leave his 
marks on the cover when his master appeared. 
Randolph stood in the doorway, surveying the 
scene like a philosopher, while the dog slunk off 
to wait for his whipping under the sofa. But 
Randolph only looked at him; then picking up 
the book, he took a pen and wrote on the fly-leaf, 
‘Done by Fido when he was a pup.’” 


The colonel gave a little guffaw, while his family | 


shouted with laughter. The students grew very 
red and then laughed, too. After that the pantry 
was quite safe. 


2 
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NAMES THAT STICK. 


England is one of the freest countries in the 
world, a country where the rights of individuals 
are safeguarded in the fullest measure, yet in 
certain details those rights are curiously curtailed. 
Not long ago an innkeeper of South Hants wished 
to alter the name of his establishment from “‘The 
Duke of York” to “The Panther.” In America 
the method would be to take down the old sign 


and hang up a new one, but there the case was 


different. 


Admiral Field, M. P., who acted as chairman | 


of the authoritative committee, demanded the 
reasoh for so sudden and violent a change. He 
was informed that the applicant owned another 
inn named “The Duke of York” in a neighboring 


town, and that the identity of names caused some | 


confusion in business. 

The excuse seems a satisfactory one, but the 
admiral held that it was discourtesy to the Duke 
of York to supersede him by a brute. The appli- 
cation was refused. 

A few months ago, the host of “The Alma,” a 
metropolitan inn, wished to take advantage of a 
bassing wave of popular interest, and to call his 
hostelry “The Fashoda.” Out of regard for French 
sensibility permission was curtly refused. 

A similar fate befell the request to change the 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


my face! Why, it would give me a | pipe she went, and said, *Whist! Not 233—Number | 


| 23, and a good fire in it.’ 
“Now you see the use of being a baronet, my 
| boys!” 


PORTO RICAN HOSPITALITY. 


The welcome which the Porto Ricans have 
extended to a people who talk an alien language, 
and have been trained under an entirely different 
system of government, is unique in history. As a 
nation, they have greeted us with enthusiasm, and 
as individuals they have extended the right hand 
of fellowship to our officers and men. 


It is a hospitality, says the author of “Porto 
Rico, its Conditions and Possibilities,” highly 
seasoned with garlic and sweet oil, but it is no 
less beautiful in sentiment for all its odoriferous- 
ness. Invitations are sown broadcast among the 
Americans, and it is interesting to enter a Porto 
Rican house, if only to look about. 

Incongruous decoration is seen in every house 
in the way of cheap porcelain vases, covere 
dishes with molded figures upon them, and ugly 
tidies, while in the doorways hang the cheapest of 
cheap lace curtains, with perhaps near by some 
piece of wonderful, hand-made native lace or 
rawn-work. 
| The mathematical precision with which all the 
| furniture is placed in a well-regulated household 

creates a thrill of horror in the zsthetic breast. 

Around the centre-table, equally spaced, are the 

eat rocking-chairs ; against one wall, like guard- 

hg sentries, are the straight-backed chairs, while 

} ray! against the other wall are placed a cane couch 
| or two. 

The American officers have always been received 
in the best houses, where they have shown them- 
selves appreciative of hospitality, extended in a 

|Mmanner unknown even in the United States. 
Everything in the Porto Rican houses has been 
theirs, from the host’s horses to his underwear and 
collar -buttons. Their entertainers struggle to 
cook American dishes, and swell with pride when 
they procure American fruits, cheese and crackers 
for their tables. 

The following is the bill of fare of a dinner given 
by a rich planter: 

Fried eggs and two fried corn-cakes. Vegetable 
soup filled with garlic. Hash with garlic. Larded 
beef cooked hard, flavored with oil and garlic. 
| Beefsteak, onions and garlic, fried in oil. Potatoes, 
| scrambled eggs, rice and guava jelly. 





GOETHE AND THE STUDENTS. 


“Even great men are not indifferent to the | 


sincere devotion of a sixteen-year-old boy,” James 
Fenimore Cooper once said smilingly to the young 
son of a friend. Many a famous man, could he 
live his boyhood over, would cultivate an expres- 


| sion of the keen admiration he felt ‘toward great- | 


ness in his elders.” The recent celebration of the 
Goethe anniversary makes timely an incident of 
this sort. 


A company of German volunteers composed of 
| Students had just finished their morning song, 
relates Friedrich Forster, “when I saw a man 
entering a mail-coach. It was Goethe. Havin; 
communicated the discovery to my comrades, 
| approached the carriage with a military salute 
| and said: ‘I beg to report to your excellency tha 
| a company of Royal Prussian Volunteers, en route 
| for Leipzig, have drawn up before your head- 
uarters, and desire to salute your excellency.’ 
| The captain 
and I called, ‘The poet of all 
| hurrah!’ The band played and the whole com- 
| pany cheered. 
| “He touched his - and nodded kindly. I once 
| more stepped up to him and said: ‘It is no use for 


poets, Goethe, 


your excellency to try to keep your incognito. 
‘o meet Goethe at the beginning of our march is 
too good an omen to pass unnoticed. We ask 
from ‘gos a blessing on our arms.’ 
“*With all my heart,’ he said. I held out m 
, ge sword. He laid his hand on them an 
spo 


e: 
| _“*March forward with God. And may all good 
| i, be granted to your joyous German courage.’ 
la si — we again cheered him, still saluting, he 
rove off. 





SPEAKING FOR HISTORY. 


Generations of schoolboys learn the dramatic 
speeches ascribed to famous commanders just 
| before famous battles, but unfortunately many of 
| these fine, high-sounding addresses were never 
heard of till after the event. We read, for instance, 
| in ancient history of generals addressing whole 
armies, when a few companies of soldiers at most 

could have heard them. 
| To show the difference between genuine speeches 
| and manufactured ones, a contemporary reports 
| an authentic address of the captain of a British 
ship as the fleet was approaching the enemy. He 


name of another inn from “The Royal Oak” to | wished to encoura: S gallant tars, and hoped 





“The Radstock.” In this case Admiral Field took | 
the ground that Lord Radstock, as an eminent | 
philanthropist and a Christian man, might object 
to the use of his name for a house in which | 
liquor was sold. This argument very properly 
carried the day. So we see that the same authority | 
held it to be discourteous to a philanthropic noble- | 
man to give his name to a licensed house, and | 
discourteous to the heir to the throne to remove 
his name from a licensed house. 


—<+? 





THE USE OF A TITLE. 


The late Sir John Everett Millais enjoyed his 
baronetey, and was not above owning it. Lord 
James of Hereford, who has contributed a chapter 
of reminiscences to the recent Millais biography, 
repeats a story which illustrates the simple direct- 
hess of the late president of the Royal Academy, 
— his appreciation of the honors which he had 

1. 

Shortly after his title was conferred upon him, 
Millais paid a professional visit to Manchester. 
Upon his return, addressing some friends in his 
cheery way, he said: 

“You fellows think it is nothing to be made a 
baronet, but I ean tell you that it means a great 
deal, and I like it. Here you see 1 went to the 
hotel at Manchester, and I said to a beautiful 
young person at the bar, ‘I want a bedroom with 
a fire in it’ 
not She went to a pipe and said, ‘ Whist! 

umber 238, and a fire.’ 

Ph then asked me to write my name, which I 
pl Looking at me, she said: 

r Are you Sir John Millais?” 

Upon my answering, ‘Yes,’ back to the same 





perhaps that a few heroic words might forever be 
associated with his memory. 

“Send all hands aft!” he cried, and when the 
order was carried out, he said, ‘““My lads, there’s 
the enemy, no doubt about it. And now, my lads, 
if you don’t take the enemy, my lads, why then, 
my lads, the enemy will take you. 
boatswain.” 

After all, the 


men cheered it to the echo. 


SILENCING GREELEY. 


After all, the “new woman” is not such a very 
new institution. Few advocates of women’s suf- 
frage to-<lay have better arguments in reserve 
than that which, on one occasion, silenced Horace 
Greeley. 

The famous editor had thrashed over the ques- 
tion of women’s rights with an able representative 
of their sex, and wound up with the contention 
that in times of war, women were quite useless. 

“What would you do,” he demanded, “in the 
event of civil war?” 

“Just do, 


what you would Mr. Greeley,” replied 


his opponent, promptly. “Tt should sit in my office 
and ‘arte articles Treing other people to go and 
& 


FIXING THE FIGURE. 


A comic contemporary publishes a brief but 
telling satire on the maladies of the very rich and 
very idle, a class which in this country is happily 
very small. 

Doctor—James, did that lady in the waiting- 
room come in her own coach or a trolley-car? 

Servant—Trolley-car, sir. 

Doctor—Thanks. I couldn’t tell from her dress 
whether to prescribe three months at Newport or 
sulphur and molasses. . 


Pipe down, | 
speech was to the point, and the 


For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma | 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy | 
can be found than “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 








r homes with 
Ficus, Ferns, Palms and 
| md leaf and Flowering 

lants. We have 44 Green- 
houses full; also hundreds of 
car loads of 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, 


ADORN 






: Ghoiseet now'and pia. Bail 

; NWS Oicest new and o ai 
i>. size postpaid, safe arrival 

. and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Direct deal will save you money, try it. Elegant cat- 


alog free. 46th year. acres. 44 greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 731, Painesville, Ohio. 
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THAT WILL THE 
HARVEST BE?- 


This need never be asked if you plant 
Peter Henderson &Co.’s seeds,as they arethe 
acknowledged standard of excellence in 

bothhemispheres. Our 1900 Catalogue of 

bY for- 
| Everything “;. Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9xil inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 6 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine 
of information on garden topics. 

Totrace advertising, and giveour Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution,we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and whoencloses 
us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “Harvest” Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of New 
Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant 
Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White 
Plume Celery, French Breakfast Radish 
and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envel- 
ope, which when emptied and returned will 
be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order of goods selected from Cata- 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


Peter Henperson & Co. 
35 &37 CORTLANDT S' NEW YORK 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All 


New Spring 
Suits, *5. 


UR Spring Catalogue of Tailor-Made 
Suits and Skirts is now ready. We 












eae in it all of the newest styles, 
and will mail it free, together with sam- 
ples of the materials, to the lady who 
wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 
No ready-made garments, but 
everything made to order; we show 
ig exclusive things that cannot 
found elsewhere. 

Our new Spring Catalogue illus- 
trates: | 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
New Skirts in the latest Paris 
cut, $4 up. 

Wash Suits, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 


Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts 
made of double face materials. 


mao Suits, Capes, Jackets, 
iding Habits, Golf Suits 
and Ski 





We also make finer garments 
and send samples of all 
grades. We pay ex- 
press charges every- 
where. f, when 
writing, you will men- 
tion any particular 
kind or color of sam- 
| ples that you prefer, we shall be glad to send you an 
| assortment of the kind you wish. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and samples — we will send | 
| them to you /ree by return mail. | 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, | 
119-121 West 23d Street, New York. | 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES | 
And Our 1900 Descriptive Booklet. | 














} 
| 
| This cut represents one of our many styles of | 
| Lustre Wool Petticoats made from 
MERRITT’S FAMOUS 
LUSTRE WOOL MATERIAL. 


Merritt’s Garments are made to order 


AT FACTORY PRICES. 
TAILOR-MADE FINISH.” 


Ask your dealer to see an assortment of our goods. 


DON’T LET HIM SELL YOU 
SOMETHING JUST AS COOD.” 
We weave and finish all goods we sell. Our 
own tailors make them into garments, hence we 
| guarantee all of our productions. Address, 
| GEO. MERRITT & CO. (Woollen Manufacturers), 
| 804 W. Wash. St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















Crescent 
Bicycles 


«FOR 1900... 


Yr AFTER YEAR 


has seen the rise 


ae. 
of CRESCENT fame and 
popularity, until to-day it 


rests far above the plane of 
doubtful No 


wheel has been so widely ac- 


values. other 
cepted or so popular in prices. 
CRESCENT VALUE is instantly 
recognized, while CRESCENT 
PRICES are known by their 


fairness and firmness. 


SEND FOR 


i CRESCENT CATALOGUE , 


= FOR 1900. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. 


Western Wheel Sales Dept., 


501 No. Wells St., Chicago, Il.’ 
36 Warren St., New York. 


“Yes,Sir! A 
CRESCENT 

is better thana 
whole gymnasium, 
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town, 
He never does anything wrong; 
Though he wears an old jacket that’s faded 
and brown, 
They say that he’s never been known to frown, 
And he’s good as the day is long. 
And if I am eareless or tired of play, 
And leave all my toys on the floor, 
They make such a fuss, and they always say 
That my things had better be given away 
To that good little boy next door. 


p EY say he’s the best little boy in the 





He must be a dreadfully good little boy 
If he’s like what I’ve heard them say. 
He loves to bring in the cows at night, 
And thinks it is silly to play with a kite, | 
And would rather study than play. 
No matter how hard I try to do right, | 
It’s just no use any more ; 
For it’s: “Oh, don’t, Teddy!” from morning | 
till night, | 
And: “Teddy, I wish you were half as polite | 
As that good little boy next door.” } 


} 
Why is it I hate to go after the cows, 
And study at school all day? 
Why is it I always break my toys, 
And can’t get along without making a noise? 
And why do I like to play? 
But if I’m not anxious to pick up the chips, 
Or sleep on the garret floor, 
Or rock the baby on rainy days, 
They always speak of the willing ways 
Of that good little boy next door. 


I often watch for that good little boy 
That I hear so much about; 

But I never see his face at the door, 

Or hear him talking, and then, what’s more, 
He never seems to come out. 

But I think if I knew him quite well, you see, 
And coaxed him to tell me, or 

Watched how he does it, it seems to me, 

That some day or other I really might be 
Like that good little boy next door. 


———_ 30 


Her Life for her Jewels. 


N a New Jersey city not very 
long ago a dwelling-house, 
occupied by a large family, 
took fire in a sudden and 
unaccountable way. It was 
late in the afternoon, and 

the ladies were up-stairs dressing for dinner. 

Among them was a beautiful girl who was 
just making her début in society. For her the 
world was made up of parties and dances and 
dinners. She was in the flush of her first social 
triumphs, with life and the world before her, and | 
her fond father and mother had lavished upon | 
her all the luxuries that wealth could buy. Her 
dresses and jewels were the envy of all her girl | 
friends. 

When the fire broke out, the ladies’ made a | 
dash for the stairs, but these were already in | 
flames, and escape was cut off from below. | 
They ran to the windows, and shrieked for help. | 
The fire-engines were coming, but by the time | 
they reached the house the flames had made | 
frightful headway. 

The firemen raised their ladders to the window 
of the room where the poor women stood. The 
young lady welcomed the certainty of rescue | 
with lively joy. She was too sure. In the 





moment while she waited her turn on the ladder | to be 


she thought of her jewels. Before any one could 
stop her the rash creature had rushed back into 
the blinding smoke. ‘‘I shall have time enough,”’ 
they heard her say. 

Hers was the next room, and upon the bureau 
lay her casket of diamonds. In vain the firemen 
called her, and tried to follow her; the flames 
drove them back. In a minute more the house 
was a raging furnace. 

The next morning, in the ruins, the firemen 
discovered an unrecognizable body. But clutched 


| comfort the patient with hope o: 
4 r of death.” 





in one charred hand was a sinall metal box that 
somehow had escaped destruction. It was the | 
jewel-case for which the girl had thrown away 
her precious life. The gems were all safe, but | 
their worth could not ransom their owner. It 
was too late. 

How many forget that what is too dearly 
bought can never be enjoyed! They who sacrifice 
a vital value for a vanity Jose both the treasure 
and its price. For a life that takes both time and 
eternity in its compass such waste has a fearful 
meaning. 
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Noise versus Numbers. 


OR those who have begun to fear that the 
critics may destroy the Bible utterly, and 
who look upon these critics as mighty in 

numbers, the following story is quoted. The | 
analogy is apparent. 

A man with a look of business on his face | 
came to a hotel-keeper, and asked him if he | 
would buy two car-loads of frogs’ legs. 

‘*T wo car-loads ?” said the man, in amazement. 
“Why, I could not use them in twenty years!’ 
“Well, will you buy half a car-load?” ‘No.” 





THE YOUTH'’S 


“Twenty or thirty bushels?”” “No.’’ “Twenty 
or thirty dozens?” “No.” “Two dozen?” 
“Ves,’’ 

A few days later the man returned with three 
pairs of legs. 

“Ts that all?” asked the landlord. “Yes; the 
fact is that I live near a pond, and the frogs 
made so much noise that I thought there were 
millions of them. But I dragged the pond with 
a seine, drained it and raked it, and there were 
only three frogs in the whole place.’’ 


<-> 


Pulling Teeth in Old Times. 
CS" of the most interesting books in any 





great library are the quaint old volumes 
which have come down from earlier centu- 
ries. The Congressional Library at Washington, 
among thousands of such works, possesses one 
on surgery, which was translated into English 


| and published in London, in 1649. It had been 


written seventy years before by a Frenchman 


|named Ambroise Paré, who was the greatest 


surgeon of his time. In the preface, which is 
dedicated to Henry III.*‘the most Christian King 
of France and Poland,” the author says: 


“For God is my witness, and all good men know 
that I have labored fifty years with all care and 
pain, in the illustration and amplification of 
chirurgery ; and that I have so certainly touched 
the work whereat I aimed, that antiquity ma 
seem to have nothing wherein it may excee 
us, beside the glory of invention; nor posteri 
anything left but a certain small hope to ad 
some things.” 

To the reader of to-day it will look as if posterity 
had added a great many very large things to the 
sur; nments of this wise man. In the 
matter of pulling teeth, perhaps the best known 
of all surgical operations, the directions of 
Ambroise Paré are as follows: 

“Therefore for the better plucking out a tooth, 
the patient shall be placed in a low seat, bending 
back his head between the tooth drawer’s legs; 
then the tooth drawer shall deeply scarify about 
the tooth, separating the gums therefrom with the 
instruments.” 

If the tooth is then loose, it may be shaken out; 
otherwise, various three-pointed instruments are 
recommended for use. The learned author says 
that unless the tooth-drawer knows his business 
well, he is liable to force out three teeth at once, 
Pam my leaving that untouched which causes 

e a 

Of the author’s rules of surgery some remain 
g while others would now ronounced 
worthless. Here is a fair sample: “You shall 
recovery, even 
when there is This is another: 
“Grief is for none but such as are very fat.” 

Doctor Paré’s whole is an impressive 
reminder that the progress of knowledge has n 
in the direction of simplicity. All his directions 
like those for ng, would now be regarded 
as extremely and unnecessarily complicated. 


o>— 
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Left in Sleeping - Cars. 


HE sleeping-car is one of the conveniences 

of modern life. It permits commercial 
travellers and others, who have to go from 

city to city, to do their business by day and their 
travelling by night. Thus no time is lost; and 
to save time seems to be the great American idea. 
But the sleeping-car has some disadvantages, 
besides being for most people very uncomfortable. 
It is a great place in which to lose things. When 
the porter rouses the occupant of a berth who 
wants to get out at a way station in the early 
morning, the passenger, in his hurry and sleepi- 


| ness, often leaves some article behind him. This 


is so common that the railroads have adopted a 
system for the collection and return of such prop- 
erty. The porters, the conductors, the strippers 
and the cleaners, each in turn search the cars, 
and any articles tucked away in the berths, under 
seats or carpets, or behind steam-pipes, are taken 
to the nearest terminal station. If not called for 
promptly, they are forwarded to headquarters. 


Near the Grand Central Station in New York is 
a lost-article bureau, into which things come from 
all points—from Seattle to Bangor. The list of 
articles on hand awai owners usually includes 
purses, jewelry, railroad tickets, wearing apparel 
and sleeping-gowns. ts of false teeth are said 

quite commonly left in the cars, while on 
one occasion the porter found a wooden eg An 
excited nurse-maid once left a baby behind in the 
sleeper; the little fellow was well taken care of 
by trainmen until restored to his parents. 

Many things lost in the cars can never be found. 
Sometimes an absent-minded man will wear off 
the wrong overcoat, but will be so well satisfied 
with the exchange that he will say nothing about 
it, while the other man may be clamoring loudly, 
but in vain, for his own coat. 
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Helping the Cripple. 


T was a pathetic procession of boys and girls 
that slowly wended its way through the hot 
furnaces that are called streets in other 

months than July and August. It was made up 
of the ragged, the starved, the asphyxiated, the 
outcasts, whom the Fresh Air Fund was providing 
with one ever-to-be-remembered day of cool 
breezes and plenty of food upon the city bay. 
Each boy and girl had the coveted ticket clutched 
in his or her hand. Some of them were almost 
too weak to walk to the barge, that meant to these 
parched lives a breath of heaven. 

In this pitiful procession was a cripple. He had 
bravely started in line with his stronger comrades. 
He had not enjoyed a restful sleep for nobody 
knows how many torrid nights; he had not eaten 
a full meal for nobody knows how many intolera- 
ble days. His eyes burned from weakness and 
the heat, and his legs almost refused action. But 
ahead was the barge. When on board of that he 
would have a happy day upon the water. The 
children near him cried out in an eestasy of 
anticipation. But the little cripple laggéd behind. 
The torture of walking was too great for the child 
to bear, and he stumbled and fell. 

“Hullo! Where’s Ted?” cried a boy, looking 
round. “Hurry up, Ted!” 

Ted tried to smile. He was ready to cry from 
fear, lest he could not get to the barge. Just then 
there ran out from the head of the procession a 





COMPANION. 


boy hardly bigger than_the cripple, who said 
simply, “Never ye mind, Ted, I’ll carry ye.” And 
the bent and took the cripple in his puny arms, 
and staggering, carried him several blocks. The 
load a! e heat finally beat him down. 

“Here, you, Jim! Drop him! I’!' take him now!” 
shouted another lad, whose sympathies had at 
once been aroused. Like the first lad, he was no 
bigger than Ted, but he knew the little cripple 
and had too kind a heart to have his little frien 


inted. 

The inhuman blocks seemed to grow longer and 
longer. The river and the barge seemed to recede 
to an impossible distance. But the boys passed 
the cripple bravely down the line. hen one 
could no longer carry the burden from sheer 
exhaustion, another picked the lad up. The girls 
wished they could help, and said so with many a 
hearty word; and thus the procession moved on. 

It so happened that a ye saw the last 
boy totter and drop the cripple. He noticed al 
the look of despair upon the face of the di 
child, a look reflected in the faces of the cl 
near him; for the boat was still some distance 
away, and the strength of the boys was spent. 

The good Samaritan hesitated a moment; then 
iin 10 

1! 








with a smile he shouldered the helpless 
exclaiming, “Come on, boys!” he carried 
the river’s brink, and placed him tender! 
the awning upon the boat. The little 
cheered him as he set their comrade down, 
never occurred to them that their kindness had 
only been ong on to him. The man went his 
way, but his act lighted the whole day to the 
passer-by who saw it. 


Ala 
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Ah! poet vainly striving for a theme 
To voice the unformed music of the heart, 
And catch within the cunning net of art 
The faint elusive phantoms of thy dream: 


Leave lonely fields, and yet more lonely throngs, 
And in the kindly twilight stand before 
The meanest cabin; from its open door, 

In low, sweet strains, will float the song of songs, 


As soft the mother’s eyes yearn o’er her child, 
And from her crooning lips, like incense rare, 
She breathes the vespers of her mother-care 

Above the lids its music hath beguiled. 


—_—_—— ——— 


A Spanish Beggar. 


HE beggar in Spain has more pride than the 
= self-supporting citizen of another country. 

It is related that in Madrid a beggar had 
from time immemorial occupied a certain step at 
the entrance to a certain church, where he held 
out his hat for alms from arriving worshippers. 
To this church there came every day a certain 
well-to-do gentleman, to offer up his prayers, and 
this gentleman was accustomed to deposit a ten- 
centavo piece in the waiting beggar’s hat as he 
came up the stairs. 


But it happened that the gentleman fell ill, and 
for two weeks was confined to his bed. As soon 
as he was able to be out again he resumed his 
attendance at daily worship, and as he passed up, 
he put his coin in beggar’s hat, and was go’ 
pA nto the church. The beggar seized his coa' 


“Pardon me, sefior caballero,” he said, “but 
have you not a little account to settle with me?” 

- t?” asked the gentleman. “An account 
with you? What do you mean?” 

“Why, yes,” said beggar. ‘You are accus- 
tomed, are you not, to give me ten centavos as 
you come in?” 

“Well, have I not just given you the coin?” 

“Ah, but you give me ten centavos every day. 
You have not been here for fourteen days. There- 
fore you owe me one hundred and forty centavos!” 

“Get out!” answered the gentleman. “This is 
alms, not a salary, and I owe you no alms when 1 
am absent!” 

The be drew himself , om and flung 
back the ten-centavo piece to the gentleman. 

“Well, then,” he exclaimed, “ ou have no 
more honor than that, you can go an get another 
beggar! I shall have no more to do with you!” 


<+6>- 
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Left Out. 


HETHER thoughtlessness is worse than 

ingratitude, or the same thing under a 

different name, is a problem that once 
engaged the mind of a prominent Cleveland man. 
Mayor Farley explains the circumstances to the 
Plain Dealer: 


“The first city directory of Cleveland oupoesed 
in 1837,” said Mayor Farley, “and it was published 
by a stranger named Macabe or McCabe. It was 
largely a labor of love on the part of Clevelanders. 

“McCabe got one man to write an introduction 
for him, another to do the mipertons pest, a third 
to make a sort of legal appendix to his book,—all 
for the love of the work,—and my father was 
selected to do the financiering. He went to see 
4 printer, and guaranteed him his pay for the 


job. 

“Moreover, he assured McCabe’s other creditors 
that the thing was all — and in a general way 
he stood behind the enterprise, and became in a 
manner responsible for it. When th 
out, my father’s name did not appear in it. 

“if f am not mistaken he made some remarks 
= that occasion, but I can’t recall his exact 
words.” 


| 
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Both Parties Scared. 


T is but a small part of a man’s education 
that is acquired in the schoolroom, however 
important that small part may be. General 


Forrest, of the Confederate service, was a striking | 


instance of a successful man whose teaching came 
entirely from life. His boyhood was largely spent 
on horseback, and one of his daily duties was, in 
company with other boys of his age, to take the 
horses to water in a neighboring stream. His 
biographer recounts one of his early experiences. 


On the road they usually took there lived a 
neighbor who owned two ferocious dogs, which 
on all occasions would rush out and bark at the 
youngsters on their fleet-footed horses. This was 
who felt perfectly safe 
— of vantage on horseback, and no 
doubt the ferocity of the animals had been culti- 
vated by the natural proclivities of their two- 
legged tormentors to tease them, by yelling and 
throwing stones as they rode by. 
On one ——_ = future cavalryman was 
riding a colt not yet broken. As he approached the 
home of his natural enemies, the dogs rushed out 
in such ferocious fashion that as they came within 


ars 
ut it | 


~ | man could 
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a few feet of him the horse bounded suddenly to 
one side and threw its terrified rider into what he 
a to be the literal jaws of death. 

pringing to his feet as he struck the earth, ang 
proce to obey the first great ——e to run 
ower the oy, noticed to his surprise that the cogs 
had fied, and left him master of the field. 

In after years General Forrest said that n«ver 
in all his. life had such a fright. He 
fully believed that the dogs would rend him jp 
pieces the instant he struck the ground. It wasq 
precious lesson to him, which he later turned to 
account. It taught him the value of a bold attack, 
even when he knew he was inferior in strength to 
the enemy. * 


—_4 9 


A Whale’s Maternal Love. 
T= sperm-whale is not a fond mother, and 





often deserts her offspring at the appear. 

ance of danger. The humpback, however, 
is both a devoted and a courageous mother, and 
will protect her young, regardless of her own pain 
and danger. Mr. Bullen, in his “Cruise of the 
Cachalot,” the narrative of a whaling voyage, 
| describes the killing of a cow humpback wiiose 
mother-love was wonderful. 


The Cachalot was cruising off Vavau, a group 
of the Friendly Islands, and one day, just before 
night, the spout of a whale was seen. A careful 
bearing was taken of the spot, and an hour before 
daybreak the next morning the boats were 
lowered and rowed to the bay where the spout 

been seen. 
ile the men were resting on their oars the 
placid breathing of a whale was heard, and the 
crews, straining their eyes, saw a pale, shadow 
column of white shimmering against the dar 
mass of the cliff, not a quarter of a mile away. 

Dipping their oars carefully, so that no sound 
might alarm the whale, they approached near 
— for the harpooner of the head boat to dart 
pmo ms into the hu; The whale 

no 


ge body. h 

the least notice of the thrusts. The 
astonished whalers saw a yo closely nest- 
ling to her side. The small y, embraced by the 
long, wing-like fin, was pressed to the mother’s 
massive breast. Her on ly thought, although she 
must have suffered intense pain, was to protect 
her baby, not more than five days old. 

The calf sought to escape from the enfolding fin, 
making all sorts of puny struggles, while the 
mother, although the blood streamed from her 
wounds, hardly moved from her position. Once, 
as the deep thrust of a lance entered her Vitals, 
she raised her massive flukes high in air; but in 
that throe of agony she remembered the possible 
danger to her young one, and the tremendous tail 
was laid as softly upon the water as if it had been 
a feather fan. 

But whalemen never permit sentiment to inter- 
fere with their work. The crews saw the mother 
die, holding the calf to her side ; then with a single 
lance-thrust they killed it. They were intent on 
| “ile,” not on an exhibition of maternal love. 


Officers’ Difficulties. 


N inexperienced military officer is sure to 
A encounter grave difficulties in the practical 
management of soldiers in the field. An 
English journal represents a scene at a general 
inspection of a volunteer battalion, in which 
Lieutenant Tompkins—an excellent fellow but a 
poor soldier—is called out to show the general 
and the British public what he knows. Says the 
general: 


“Now, sir, you have the battalion in quarter- 
column, facing south. How would you get it into 

~% quickest possible way, facing north- 
east?” 


“Well, sir,” says Lieutenant Tompkins, after 
fruitless consideration, “do you know, that’s 
what I’ve always wondered!” 

This officer’s inge uity was not equal to that 
of Abraham Lincoln, when he was a captain of 
Illinois volunteers in the Blackhawk War. Mr. 
Norman Hap , in his “Life of Lincoln,” relates 
that during this campaign Lincoln once had his 
| company marching in a column twenty men wide, 
| when he was suddenly confronted with a high 
| fence with an open gate, through which only one 

pass at a time. He had no idea of the 
woper way to get his men into single file, so he 
| halted the company and said: 
| “This compeay dismissed. But it will come 
| — immediately after getting through that 
ga 1” 
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A Famous Name. 


} E have all heard of the gentleman who 
had no interest in New England monv- 
ments and statues until he came upon 
the equestrian statue of Ethan Allen at Burling- 
| ton, Vermont. In that he was interested at once, 
because he thought it was a statue of the race- 
| horse called “Ethan Allen.” The case is matched 
| by a story told by a Washington paper. ‘ 
This Fm rad relates that Senator B. and Colonel 
P. of Kentucky were talking earnestly at the 
| capital, when presentative C. of Texas came 
along and said: “What are you talking about, 
gentlemen?” 
“Horses,” answered the senator. ; 
“Oh!” exclaimed the representative. “ Why 
don’t you talk about something worth while? 
| Why don’t you discuss literature, or something to 
| improve your minds?” : 
lonel P. stood silent, but the senator said: 


| “What kind of literature would you recommend?” 

“T like the poets,” answered Mr. C. “I am 
| particularly fond of Tennyson and Longfellow.” 

Hereupon Colonel P.’s attention was aroused. 
| “Longfellow!” he exclaimed. “Oh yes, I knew 

Longfellow. He was the greatest horse ever bred 
in Kentucky!” 
tO 
Their Remarkable Record. 

T would be well if all families could point to as 
creditable a history in point of freedom from 
domestic broils as that of Deacon Kendrick, 

of Dashville. 

The good deacon and his wife were celebrating 
| their fiftieth wedding anniversary. A large con- 
| course of relatives and friends had assemble: at 

the old homestead, a splendid dinner had been 
served and eaten, and the speeches, without 
which po anniversary of this kind is considered 
to be complete, were in progress. J 

“In all these fifty years, my friends,” said 
Neighbor Brown, in the course of his remarks, 
“as I have been told a hundred times and believe 
to be true, our venerable friend and his wife have 
never exchanged a cross word. Is it not %0, 
deacon?” 

“Yes, that’s true,” replied the deacon. 

“Ts it not so, sister?” asked Mr. Brown, addres* 

ing Mrs. Kendrick. 

Yes,” she replied, with a twinkle in her eyé. 

“Abner may have given me a cross word now and 
then, but I’ve never answered back.” 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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had no beautiful curve in front as regular Nuts to Crack. 


as the writing-master’s exercise on the | 1. 
\ blackboard, but only enough of an upward | CHARADEs. 
\ roll so that you could tell the head from | L 
NI the tail. As for cushions—cushions! | My first is not, and no, and nay, 





HE MAN 
ITH THE 
WOODEN LEG. 





It was Saturday morn- | 


ing, and a fine lot of snow 
had fallen during the 
night—two facts which, 
taken together, 
Danny exactly, and very 
soon after breakfast he 
took his sled out for a 
grand good time. 

But when he reached 
the gate he stood still in 
surprise. Such queer 
tracks there were in the 


suited | 







| exclaimed, eagerly. “1 can just as well as not. 
| I live your way.” 

“You do, eh? How do you know which way 
| I live?” inquired Danny’s new acquaintance, 
| now quite curious himself. 
| “Because I—I saw the tracks go by our house, 

and I wondered what made ’em, so I came to see.”’ 

The man with the wooden leg laughed—a big 
| laugh, and cheery, like his face and voice. 

“Well, well!’’ he exclaimed, as he arranged 
his packages on the sled. “That’s it,eh? Yes, 
thank you; I’ll be glad to have you haul this 
stuff for me, my man. You see, we only moved 
here yesterday, and I had to skirmish round 
early this morning for provisions. I haven’t got 
much acquainted in this town yet, but if you're 
a fair sample of the folks, I think they must be 
a pretty nice, obliging sort.’’ 


Why not stay at home and lie on the lounge and | 


have done with it? No, our toboggan was meant 
for business, that is, fun, and no toboggan ever 
did a better business in that line. 

When there had been a bit of a thaw, followed 
by a bit of a freeze, making a bit of a crust, then 
it was time to get out our toboggan and havea 
bit of a slide. As for a chute, we did not believe 
in running in a groove, not we! All the hillsides 
within three miles were our chutes. If it was 
nipping cold, and the crust so light that you 

| broke through at every step, perhaps we did not 
| go farther than Pet’s Hill; but that was pretty 
| tame compared with Catlin’s or Hickok’s. 
| At the top of the hill the toboggan, that had 
been swishing along behind as light as a feather 
and running into our heels as if anxious to get 
| away at every little hollow, was brought to the 
fore and pointed. We always pointed it to the 
place we would like to have it go, although if it 
| had gone there half the fun would have been lost. 
| We tried sometimes to steer, but there was no 


fresh snow! There was | Danny looked pleased, and they started for | steer in our toboggan. Its will was the wind’s 


the print of a man’s 
foot,—a big one, too,— 
and then where there 
should have been another 
like it, was just a round 
hole, and so on down the 
street went these peculiar 
tracks. 

Danny looked at them 
a few moments; then 
followed them along the 
walk, turned a corner 
with them, and so kept 
on until they led him 
right up to the porch of 
Mr. Johnson’s grocery 
store. They were not 
on the porch itself, 
because Mr. Johnson’s 
clerk had swept the snow 
off, but it was quite clear 
that the maker of the 
tracks had gone into the 
store, and since there 
were none going away 
from it, that he was in 


there yet. 
Danny hesitated. He 
wanted to go in, but those 


prints in the snow gave 
him a queer feeling, some- 
how. 

While he was thinking 
about it, the store door 
opened and a man came 
out—a large man with a 
cheery face. He wore 
an old blue overcoat with 
a cape, and his arms were 
full of packages. 

All this, however, 
Danny scarcely saw at 
first. His eyes, which 
were always big, but just 
now were bigger than 
usual, were fixed on the 
man’s legs, for one of 
them, below the knee, 
was not a real leg at all, 
but something made of 
wood, fastened in place 
by straps; and Danny 


saw at once that this was | 


what had made those 
holes in the snow. 

“Well, little chap !’’ the 
man said in a big, cheery 


voice, after a few mo-| 


ments in which, while 


Danny was looking at his | 


wooden leg, he was look- 
ing at Danny. “Never 
see one before, eh ?”” 

“N-no, sir,” replied 
Danny, somewhat embar- 
rassed, and afraid he 
may have been rude. 
“Please excuse me.” 

“Oh, certainly. Look 
at it all you like,’’ replied 
the man, stumping along 
off the porch, while the 
little boy watched him 
curiously. 

Just then one of the 
packages fell to the 
ground. Danny at once 


sprang forward and} 


picked it up. 


for you on my sled!” he 


home. 
“T suppose you are wondering how I came to 




















| will, and its thoughts were long, long thoughts. 
| That was the fun—not to know where you 


THE SINGING LESSON. 


| have a leg of this kind,” the man continued. 

“Well, there isn’t time for the whole story now, 
| 80 I'll only tell you that I lost the mate to this 
| one’’—slapping the whole leg—‘‘in the Battle of 
| Antietam, many a long year ago.” ; 

“Oh, did you?” exclaimed Danny, full of 
interest. “And will you tell me all about it 
| some day, if you please?’ 

“IT don’t know,” the man replied, seriously. 
| “War is a terrible thing, my boy ; but I'll tell you 
| something about it, if you will come to see me. 
I can carry the things now. Thank you for 
| your help, my little friend.” 
| “Oh, I can take them clear home, just as well 
}as not,” said Danny, and presently he had his 
load at the door of the tiny house—a small house 
for such a big man, he thought to himself. 

The big man and Danny became great chums, 
and although the old soldier with the wooden leg 
and the cheery face and voice soon had very 
many friends in his new home, not one of them 
all held a warmer place in his heart than the little 
boy whose acquaintance he made that snowy 
Saturday morning. OC. A. P. 
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O. S. Tobogganing. 


O. S. stands, of course, for old style. Perhaps 
I ought to call it N. S. tobogganing, for it was 
new to us, although probably old to the world. 
For the world is very old and knowing, and has 
tried about everything in the way of fun. 





Neither was Bud Doble’s nag, if you remember, 
but he could trot, and our toboggan could go.- It 


Our toboggan was old style, at all events. | 
|It was home-made and not at all handsome. 
“Let me draw ’em all | 


were going to bring up, whether you were going 
to make straight for a tree or a stump, or take a 
bee-line for a hummock, or whirl off toward the 
fence, or what. The only thing to do, if you 
saw you were sure to run into a tree or some- 
thing, was to fall off. And as “off” was such a 
short fall, and the snow was such a soft bed, all 
the penalty we had to pay was a powdering with 
snow that was good fun until it began to melt 
and run down your neck. Then it was time to 
stop laughing and look for the toboggan and 
start for the top again, and then on to another 
hill, steeper and stumpier. And so home, tired 
and hungry, but on intimate terms with fresh 
air and snow, and bubbling over with the spirit 
of frolic and freedom. 

If the boys and girls of to-day love fun, and at 
the same time are not too reckless, they will find 
O. S. tobogganing worth trying. 

JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 
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FRANcIS had a new suit of overalls, with | 


jacket to match, both of which were well supplied 
with pockets. A friend who had a camera 
snapped it on him, and a few days later delighted 
| him with one of the pictures. With great satis- 
| faction he counted the front pockets, which were 
plainly visible, and then asked, breathlessly and 
almost sternly, as he put his hands on his hip 
pockets, “Did you det ’ese potets in bat here, 
too?” fi. = 

On the very first morning of Bobby’s visit 
to grandmamma, he said, very politely but deci- 
dedly, “If you please, grandmamma, I don’t want 
nutritious food. I want to eat what I’d rather!’ 


But differently expressed ; 
My next, a river, rolls away, 
And never stops to rest. 
My third I make with pen and ink ; 
Whole is not quickly guessed, I think ; 
I can’t describe it,—no one can, 
It has no model and no plan. 
Il. 
My first is an old-fashioned given name, 
‘eminine, | should say; 
My next is small and very round; 
My third we do each day; 
My whole is more soothing than summer rain 
Or the softest breeze that blows, 
And the blessing it is to the human race, 
Every one who has suffered knows. 


2. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
I. 


Complete, I beguile. Behead me, I injure. Be- 
head again, I defend. 
II. 
Entire, lam much admired. Behead me, and I 


ama pastime. Behead again, I become a spot. 


3. 
HIDDEN WORDS. 
Eleven Parts of the Human Body. 

“The art called ‘push and push again’ is almost 
lost,”’ said the teacher. hen he added, “No 
sensible girl or boy, whether Fin, German, French, 
Indian or American, will waste a moment on 

guessing where real thought is needed 
to educate’ the mind. Choose a duty 
and place it high, if you would show to 
others a noble life.” 


4. 
REGULAR CONJUGATIONS. 
Replace each blank by a letter con- 
jews asa regular verb. Example— 
<. Have you ever heard a barrel 
called a cade? 
A simple — I one time penned, 
The work began to 
And tire me, ere I reached the —. 
I would have sought your —, 
But you were in yon field so —; 
saw you scatiering —. 
How useful seemed your task! I 
With envy such a — 
As you performed. Mine only seemed 
Like some slight ornamental) — 
Made to bedeck ; but useless deemed. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 

One-fourth of rock, one-fifth of clock, 
one-fourth of rule, one-fourth of mule, 
one-third of mat, one-third of bat, 
one-fourth of hush, one-fourth of rush.— 
A celebrated man. 


6. 
CONNECTED SQUARE 
WORDS, 

I. 


1. To deserve. 2. To 


avoid. More sav- 
age. 4. Thoughts. 5. 
Concise. 


Il. 

1. To separate. 2. 
A Roman magistrate. 
3. Clear. 4. A girl’s 
name. 5. A fortifica- 
tion. 

I1f. 

1. A girl’s name. 2. 
A Scripture name. 3. 
A wanderer. 4. A rep- 
resentation. 5. A kind 
of duck. 

Ve 

WORDS IN A WORD. 

From the word siwal- 
lowed form seventeen 
other words, without transposing a single letter. 


8. 
TRANSPOSED WORDS. 


(Fill the blanks with the words trans- 


same 


posed.) 
As his — increase, his — increase with them. 
The melody of that — has a for me 


Help yourself to before you — on your jour- 
ney. 
The sums he wastes on.— — me. 

They seemed — to — to the plan. 

It is no use to — if the children catch —. 
The mayor touched a — and the — began. 
He took his — with his face to the —. 


9. 
POETS ILLUSTRATED 
Described by Titles for Pictures. 
1. “ The Jeweller.” 2. “An Old-fashioned Gar- 


ment.” 3. “An Open Upland.” 4. “The Swal- 
low.” 5. “What all the World Loves.” 6. “ 


Highlander.” 7. “A Foggy Day.” 8. *‘The Search.” 
9. “A Seotch Constable.” 10. “A Beach at Low 
Tide.” 11. “A Man of Inches.” 12. “A New 
England City.” 13. “A Low Island.” 14 “A 
Sea Realm.” 15. “A Singing Bird.” 16. “A River 


| in Italy.” 


10. 
TRANSPOSITION. 
My 423 transports. 12345 travels. 
jures. 321 attacks. 


123 in- 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Are, sips; a, is; sir, peas; pa rises; 
aspires; praises; I," press 
2. rFABBI 
DRYAD 
MERCY 
SPOOL 
CANWNA 
8. 1. Bookworm. 2. Bobolinks. 3. Crisis. 4. 
Mastiff. 
4. Lely, Landseer, Millet, Rubens, Titian, 


Church, Corot, Reynolds, Murillo, Gainsborough, 
Leighton, Bonheur, Raphael, Boughton. 





A History OF AMERICAN PRIVATEERS. By | 
Edgar 8. Maclay. D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 

A full and valuable history, dealing thoroughly 
with a subject which interests every American 
boy. 

ABOUT THE WEATHER. 
ton. D. Appleton & Co. 60 cents. 

A work in a popular style, introducing the 
reader to the laws of storms, calms and clouds. 
THE LISTENING CHILD. Compiled by Lucy Ww. 

Thacher. The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

An admirable selection of poetry for children, 
drawn from the best authors. 

THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. B 
Booker T. Washington. Small, Maynard 
Co. $1.50. 

Wise and readable thoughts on this subject by 
the most eminent man of his race. 

THE BRAVEST OF THEM ALL. By Mrs. Edwin 
Hohler. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

A good story for young people, 
adapted to Sunday-school libraries. 


excellently 
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Nature and Science. 


GREAT SALT LAKE Dryine Up.—Accord- 
ing to the Irrigation Age the waters of the 
Great Salt Lake in Utah have receded a mile 


within the past year, and some persons think | 


that within the coming century this wonderful 
body of water may be completely dried up. The 
cause of the lowering of the water is ascribed to 
the rapid extension of irrigation ditches, which 
draw their supply from the streams emptying 
into the lake. There is now a “salt desert’’ not 
far from the lake, which was once covered with 
water. The salt deposit on the floor of the lake 
itself is believed to be of great thickness. 


RAILROADS AS PLANT DISTRIBUTORS.— 
It has been noticed that many plants, not natives | 
of the locality, are to be found growing in the | 
neighborhood of great railroad yards. Sometimes | 
the seeds of these plants have been brought 
thousands of miles from their natural habitat. 


Often they flourish amid their new surround. | 


ings, and gradually spread over the surrounding 
country. 


of the compass. In the Mississippi V alley are to 
be found plants which, within a few years past, 
have been thus brought together, some from the 
Atlantic seaboard, some from the Gulf region, and 
some from the other side of the Rocky Mountains. 
Corn-STALKS TURNED TO ACCOUNT.— 
The American Agriculturist shows how corn- 
stalks, formerly almost a waste product, have 
lately been turned to account, until now the 
farmer can get from $3 to $5 a ton for them. 
They play a part in the building of war-ships, 
being used to form cellulose for packing coffer- 
dams; they are utilized in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder ; paper pulp can be made from 
them ; they furnish pyroxylene varnish, are use- 
ful as a packing material, and together with the 
leaves and tassels, enter into the composition of 
various prepared fodders and foodstuffs. 
Doctors FOR AILING PLANTs.—A writer 
in the Contemporary Review urges the need 
of a new class of educated physicians whose 
business shall be the care and cure of disease- 
threatened and disease-stricken plants. “The 
time will come,” he says, ‘‘when every agricul- 
tural district will have its plant doctor.’’ He 
even foresees the development of specialties by 
plant doctors just as by other physicians, so that 
in many difficult and obscure cases of disease 
affecting valuable plants, the services of such 
specialists will be employed. 


matter of national importance. 
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Thus the railroads carry unsuspected | 
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qualified 
myself for advancement and was rapidly promoted 
| mag I was engaged as chief engineer and electrician 
the Huntington Railroad, at the age = nineteen. 
T still hold this position at a first-class sala: 
RENCE F. TRYON, 40 W. 129th St. New York. 
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| book just vr publishes on “The Cure of Rupture.” 
Dr. C. H. EGGLESTON & CO., 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. q 





RE YOU RUPTURED? 


There is one Truss which brings about a 
sure and permanent cure. W ae ant eee 
does is desc - bed as follows by Dr. Wo. T. 
BULL, pe. Vu. B. COLEY, or JON be RS 
F. C. MA a9, C. 8., three of the 
world’s greatest surgeons and highest au- 
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“Complete retention of the Hernia with 
comfort to the patient,” and “not only to 
retain the rupture, but also to close the opening so 
perfectly and constantly that the parts are placed in 
the 2 favorable condition for cure. 
leston Truss does this. Write, for new 
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- The foundation of | 
schools of practical plant pathology is urged as a 
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Satisfy those who enjoy whole- 
some, delicious, well seasoned 
food. Made from the choicest 
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Lasting in use, pure in qual- 
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Made by Swift and Company 
Chicago 
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a watch of any kind was an expensive 
luxury. Today that mechanical wonder, a 


FULL RUBY JEWELED 
ELCIN WATCH, 


is within the reach of everyone, telling time 
accurately under all conditions of service. 


The Worid’s Standard. 


All jewelers sell Elgin Watches in cases to suit 
every taste. n Elgin watch always has the 
wor rT engraved on the works—fully 
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rracK ON LADYSMITH.—The Boers made 
a determined assault upon Ladysmith, January 
sth. ‘The battle lasted from early in the morning 
until nightfall. The attack was directed against 
the southern defences, and one important position 
was taken by the Boers three times, but was as 
many times recovered by the British troops. 
General White reported that he had beaten off 
the enemy at all points, but up to the time of 
dosing this record, January 11th, no details as 
to losses have been received. General Buller’s 
army was unable to give assistance, being held 
in check by the Boer forees at the Tugela River. 
In Cape Colony, a part of General French’s 
force near Colesburg, January 7th, made the 


A 


often repeated mistake of a night attack upon a | 


Boer position, the strength of which was not 
understood, and suffered considerable loss. 
AMERICAN PRISONERS RELEASED.— Lieu- 

tenant J. ©. Gilmore and the sailors of the 
Yorktown, who were captured last April while 
they were trying to release the Spanish garrison 
at Baler, have been rescued by the American | 
troops under command of Colonels Hare and 
Howze, in northern Luzon. The soldiers had | 
been for weeks in pursuit of the Filipinos who | 
held these prisoners, chasing them from one | 
hiding-place to another until the rescue was 
effected. 


Senators ELectEeD.—The Virginia Legisla- 
ture has reélected United States Senator Thomas 
S. Martin for the term beginning March 4, 1901. 
The Mississippi Legislature has elected for the | 
short term Senator W. V. Sullivan, now serving | 
on an appointment by the governor; and for 

long term Anselm J. Me- 
Laurin, at present governor of 
“s\@ thestate. All are Democrats. 
LY A — 

. a THE GoLD-STANDARD 
BILL: was taken up by the 
Senate immediately upon the 
reassembling of Congress after 
the holiday recess, and will be 
SENATOR MCLAURIN. gonsidered from day to day, 
with few interruptions, until a vote is reached. 
The measure before the Senate is a substitute 
for the House bill, reported by the Senate Com- | 
mittee on finance. It resembles the House bill in 
declaring the gold standard, but contains certain 
provisions for refunding outstanding bonds which 
are wanting in that bill. 

THe CHIcAGoO DRAINAGE CANAL, which 
has been seven years in process of construction, 
at a cost of more than $33,000,000, was opened 
January 2d. It is 28 miles long, and it is designed 
to improve the water-supply of Chicago by 
turning water from the lake through the noisome 
Chicago River, thence into the Des Plaines River, 
from which it will flow on through the Illinois 
and Mississippi Rivers into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The canal has a minimum depth of 22 feet, and 
is built to carry 300,000 eubie feet of water a 
minute. Apprehensions are felt in some quarters 
as to the effect which the diversion of so large a 
volume of water from Lake Michigan may have | 
upon the lake levels, and also as to the effect of | 
the drainage upon the health of towns on the 
route. } 








GERMAN VESSELS SEIZED.—The British 
cruisers which are patrolling the East African 
coast to prevent supplies from reaching the Boers 
by way of Delagoa Bay, have seized three more 
German vessels. The mail steamer Herzog, 
belonging to the same line as the Bundesrath, 
the seizure of which was mentioned in this 
column last week, was taken in Delagoa Bay 
and carried to Durban, where she was released. 
The General, also belonging to the same line, 
was detained at Aden, and compelled to discharge 
her cargo. The bark Hans Wagner was seized 
and taken to Durban. - These seizures have | 
occasioned great irritation in Germany, and have 
become the subject of correspondence between 
the two governments. 





Tuk NATIONAL FINANCES.—The receipts 
of the government in December were about 
$5,000,000 more, and the expenditures $2,500,000 
less, than in December, 1898. ‘The result was a | 
surplus of more than $7,500,000 as compared 
With a small deficit in December, 1898. For the 
lirst half of the current fiseal year, which corre- 
Sponds to the second half of the last calendar 
year, there was a surplus of $21,000,000 against 
a deficit of nearly $84,000,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Sir James Paget, one of | 
the most eminent of English surgeons, surgeon } 
to the queen, and author of important text-books 
of surgery. — Dr. William A. Hammond, a| 
Specialist in nervous diseases, and formerly 
~ of the United States army.— 
se we Dr. Edward McGlynn, of Newburg, 
ond ; ork, one of the most eloquent and widely 
ag of American priests of the Roman 

atholic Church. Alfred E. Burr, for nearly 


“ years publisher and editor of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times. 
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VERY rider of a 

Cleveland Bicycle 
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Bicycle construction. 
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features of our new catalogue for 
Planters of Maule’s Seeds are successful peo- 
ple. Maule’s Seeds lead all; have done 
so for years and are as far ahead as ever in 
therace. Our new catalogue for 1900 is 


FREE to ALL 


who apply for it. It contains everything 

, old or new, with hundreds of illustra- 
tions, four colored plates and practical up- 
to-date cultura! directions. It is pronounced 
the ~~ and best seed book of the year. 
Write forit to-day. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 
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and doors with 


» Neal's Enamel: 
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[ve wise man @ 
is guided in ae 


his choice of a 
bicycle largely by 
the value of the 
wheel for his par- 
ticular use. 

He may not need 
a scorcher or a 
racer, but an all- 
round wheel for 
service—a 
Feather- 
stone. 
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why, and when you ride one, you will 
know itis all pleasant exercise. Send for 


1900 Featherstone Catalogue FREE. 


FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘this year. 
\\ myself.” 
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thing about 

the Feather- 
stone Bicycles 
which appeals to busi- 
ness and_ professional 
men, and makes them en- 
thusiastic riders. When you 
examine the wheel, you will see 
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SEND FOR 1900 MONARCH 
CATALOGUE—FREE 
UPON REQUEST. 

-- 
AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 
MONARCH SALES DEPT., 
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is not a trick 
wheel, but an all- 





# construction. 

Let others ride J 
experimental} 
wheels, but spend f 
your money on a 


CRAWFORD | 
—the substantial } 
Bicycle. 


Send for 1900 Craw- ¥ 
ford Catalogue, free 
i upon request. 


pt American Bicycle Co., é 
i SPALDING SALES 
i DEPARTMENT, | 


i] 83 Chambers Street, 
New York City. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
.75 @ year, payment in advance. m 

Twelve or sixteen es are often given to su 
scribers in a single ae issue of the . All 
additional pages over cig t—which is the 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 

. during the year. 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub. 
r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in ? Post-office Money. er, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE P URED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All! arr must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find i name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to ~— — — F K ., Fenewals of subscriptions 

The Companion by_the payment of money to 

made. If subscribers do 





to 
strangers should not be 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
; PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion. 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE SCHOOL LIFE OF YOUNG WOMEN. 


UCH has been written about the over- 
work of girls in high schools and 
colleges, but it is difficult to 
effect a reform in this respect 
in the face of the ambition of 

teachers, the emula- 
tion of pupils, and 
the ignorance of 
parents. 

The weightiest ob- 
jection, from the 
physician’s point of 
view, against co-ed- 
ucation is the danger 
of breakdown to 
which it exposes 
those of the weaker 
sex—the physically 
weaker —in stimu- 

lating them to keep up with their brothers. The 


time spent in study by a girl from twelve to| to 


eighteen years of age ought not to exceed six 
hours a day, while a boy of the same age may 
safely give eight hours to his tasks. 

By the following of hygienic rules, however, 
much can be done to counteract or avert the evil 
consequences of excessive study. 

First, as to food. It is unquestionably true that 
many schoolgirls suffer from semi-starvation— 
not rily b they eat too little, but 
because what they eat is innutritious or is not 
properly digested. 

Three meals a day should be had, and the diet 
should be of a mixed character, not containing an 
undue proportion of starchy foods and sweets. 
Bread and cakes and pies and puddings are all 
good in their place, if properly made, but they 
should be regarded only as accessory to the main- 
stays: meat, truit, green vegetables, and—onions. 
The drink should be milk or water, and not tea or 
coffee. 

When the mind is taxed to its limit in the daily 
studies, it should be protected from emotional 
excitement; all theatre-going and the distractions 
of “society” should be reserved for the holiday 
season. The hour for retiring should be early, 
but the getting-up time should not be. “Early to 
bed and early to rise” may do later, but it is a 
bad motto for a schoolgirl, who needs nine or ten 
full hours of undisturbed rest in bed. 

Finally comes the question of exercise—one of 
extreme importance. In many schools gymnastic 
exercises, either with or without special apparatus, 
form part of the regular daily duties. This is good 
as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough, for 
it is open-air exercise that is especially needed by 
schoolgirls. Not less than three hours a day 
should be passed out-of-doors—walking, driving, 
bicycling, golfing, and so forth—if the weather 
permits, and there are few days, even in midwinter, 
that one who really wants to go out need be 
housebound. 

Under the head of exercise may be included 
proper breathing—a vital matter, but one which 
has been discussed in a previous article. 
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ENEMIES WHO ARE FRIENDS. 


The shock of battle sometimes develops most 
remarkable friendships. Combatants are not 
personal enemies—they are only enemies of each 
other’s country. Individually the strange force 
of human sympathy, triumphing over all the 
influences of national enmity, may make lifelong 
friends of men who meet to fight in battle. 

The book of recollections of Victor Hugo, called 
“Things Seen,” lately compiled from the letters, 
journals and notes which the French poet left 
behind him, contains a curious incident of this sort. 

Hugo, in his journal written during the Siege of 
Paris, relates that on December 11, 1870, his friend 
Rostan came to see him. He had his arm in a 
sling, having been wounded at Créteil, while serv- 
ing with fhe National Guard. In an evening 
skirmish, a young German soldier had thrown 
himself upon him, and pierced his arm with a 
bayonet stroke. Rostan had replied with a thrust 
of his own bayonet into the German’s shaulder. 

Then both men, clinching, had rolled together 


} 
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into the ditch ortnoat. Being pretty well disabled, | 
they could do nothing more toward killing each | 
other; perhaps they did not wish to kill each 
other. Rostan could talk a little German, and 
addressed his enemy in that language. 

“Who and what art thou?” Rostan asked. 

“I am a Wiirtemberger,” the German answered. 
“I am twenty-two years old. My father is a 
watchmaker in Stuttgart.” 

They had to stay three hours together in the 
ditch, exhausted with loss of blood, shivering with 
cold. They wrapped themselves in each other’s 
arms to keep warm, and each used some of his 
own clothing to stanch the other’s wounds. 

As soon as Rostan could move, he took his 
enemy and comrade, now his prisoner, to a French 
hospital. There he took care of him. The two 
grew to be great friends—to adore each other. 

“Beginning,” says Hugo, “by attempting to kill 
each other, they were ready to end by dying for 
each other.” 


FRIGHTENING THE LIONS. 


Monsieur Foa, the French explorer, says that’ 
lions have a wholesome fear of African wolves, 
which hunt in packs, and do not scruple to attack 
even the lion. There are terrible battles in which 
the lion bs to bers, and dies fighting. 
In connection with the lion’s fear of wolves, 
Monsieur Foa tells a story from his own experi- 
ence, 


It was a very dark night, so black that trees 
could not be distinguished until the travellers 
were close upon them. Lions prowled about the 
party, one of them roaring from a point so close 
as to have an alarming effect on the nerves. 
animals could not be seen, but they could be 
heard on all sides. 

Reaching a tree, the men found one of their 
comrades with rifle cocked peering into the dark- 
ness, trying to discover the whereabouts of the 
animals, that could be plainly heard walking 
among the leaves. A second man was trying to 
relight a half-extinguished torch. Still the lions 
could be heard coming and going in the darkness, 

t this point the native servant whispered the 
advice to imitate the cry of wolves in the distance. 
The party at once began barking and show 
“Hu! hu! hu!” in an undertone, as if the pac 
were still at a distance, while the man at the camp 
made the same well-imitated cry. 

The effect was instantaneous. _There was the 
sound of a rapid stampede across the dry leaves. 
The lions decamped in a panic, driven off by the 
supposed appree. of a pack of wolves. For the 
rest of the night the party was undisturbed. 











A PRETTY GOOD SERMON. 


A story of a bright-eyed, barefooted, shabby 
little fellow is told by Forward. He was working 
his way through a crowded car, offering his papers 
in every direction, in a way that showed him well 
used to the business, and of a temperament not 
easily daunted. 


The train started while he was making change, 
and the conductor, passing him, laughed. 
a this time, Joe!” he said. “You'll have 
run to Fo th Stree 
“Don’t care,” laug! 
sell all the way back again.” 

A white-haired old eae seemed interested 
in the boy, and questioned him concerning his way 
of living and his earnings. There was a 
brother to be supported, it appeared. 
was lame, and “couldn’t earn much hisself. 

“Ah, I see. That makes it hard; you could do 
better alone.” 

The “yg figure was erect in a moment, 
and the de was prompt and somewhat indig- 


nant. 

“No, I couldn’t! Jim’s cometary go home 
to; he’s lots of help. What would be the good of 
havin’ luck, if nobody was glad? or of gettin’ 
things, if there was nobody to divide with?’ 

“Fourteenth Street!” called the conductor, and 
as the newsboy plunged out into the gathering 
dusk, the old gentleman remarked to nobody in 

may mere She ve heard many a poorer sermon 

n that! 





LOCKING AN UMBRELLA. 


An umbrella that is useless to any one except 
its rightful owner may well be considered valuable. 
The New Orleans Times-Democrat says that a 
lawyer in that city possesses such an article, which 
he describes as follows: 


I bought it in Germany year before last, and 
nopes? can open it except myself. Do you notice 
that little keyhole in the side? Here is key on 
the end of my watch-chain, and until it is inserted 
and turned, the thing is absolutely immovable. 
Fa bene else would find it harder to raise than a 
mortgage. ; 

On at least a dozen occasions the umbrella has 
been stolen, or taken away by accident, if you 

t term, but it has always found its way 

ome. You see, my name is cut on the handle, 

and the umbrella itself is well known to all the 

attachés of the building. When they see a stranger 

struggling with it in the door on a rainy day, they 

po confiscate it and bring it back. I wonder 
t such umbrellas are not e in this country. 


HIS CHARACTER. 


The old hiring fairs are still held in some rural 
districts of England. There is a story of an old 
Gloucestershire farmer, who, seeing a likely lad 
at such a place, opened negotiations with a view 
to engaging him. 

“Hast got a character from 
the farmer asked. er 

“No,” replied the ffer be 
a gana agin iy 4 : ite one.” 

“Very well,” was the reply. “Thee get i 
mest There again at four Olelock. sa ern 


farmer and the boy met at the appointed 


ur. 
“Hast got thy character?” was the 
The answer was short and sharp: 
ha’ got thine, and I bean’t a-coming.” 


; “but my old 
can get he to 


uery. 
No, but I 


WHAT SHE TOLD HIM. 


The pastor of a church in Washington, on 
leaving his study, which is in the rear of the 
church, saw a little girl, a friend of his, talking to 
a stranger. 

“What was that man saying to you, Madge?” 
asked the minister, as he came up to the little girl. 


“Oh, he just wanted to know if Doc . 
the AF of this church.” pidinthe 
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“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 


DON’T LEAVE YOUR KEYS 
in the front door. 
band witha key chain secured 


by the Improved Wash 
burne Patent 








, don’t 
ease 
2% cents. 
novelties free. 
AMERICAN RING CO., 


aoc Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 
Ivers & Pond Pianos. 


None made so well. Sent freight prepaid 
on trial wherever you live, if no dealer sells 
them. 250 purchased by New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston. Old pianos 
taken in exchange. 

tal id al | ing lowest 
Ce ee erie inlormanion’ oboe piano- 
ying, including our unique payment 
plans, giving from one to three years to 
complete purchase, free upon request. 
IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
115 Boylston Street, Boston. 








Special Trial 

Offer New and 
Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies, side by side, each a different color? If so, 
effect is charming beyond con- 


Asa trial offer, we will wall for 25 centa«: 
50 seeds Pansy Giant, Pure Snow White, 
50 


be “ “ 
“é “ ity 
“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 
oO “é é “ Striped. 
z little book on Pansies, telling all about culture, ete. 
A Booklet of 9% pages on House Plants; tells just 
how toeare for ovary kind of win dow plant. 
THE MAYFLOWER zine 3 months; finest 
publication on Flowers and Gardening. And our 
talogue of 156 pages and 9 Colored Plates. 
The? Pansies, 2 Books, Mayflower and Cat’g, 25c- 
Our Catalogue for 3550" Se Annive 
tion — test Book Flower ane Vegeta! 
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Our New Designs are 
Now Ready. 


SAMPLES MAILED 
TO YOU FREE. 


Our line this year represents 
the largest and handsomest 
assortment of wall papers ever 
shown in the United States. 
You cannot obtain the new 
styles in your local market or 
buy half as cheap. 


One price everywhere 
and we pay the freight. 








If you have only one room to 
decorate, see our new patterns 
before you select the paper. 


An Agent Wanted 


in every town to take orders 
from our large sample books, 
showing hundreds of beautiful 
patterns. Every design new, 
none of which can be found at 
your local dealer’s. 

We furnish free handsome 
advertising signs, illustrated 
circulars, and refer customers 
to our agents, who write us for 
samples. 

The business pays well from 
the start, for no one can com- 
pete with you in variety, quality 
or price. (Over 11,000 agents 
are now selling our papers.) 


For or particulars 


ALFRED PEATS & @ 


41-43 W. 14" sT., NEW YORK. 
141-143 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 














“Boys, 


everywhere this year.” 
: —- . 
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its the 
COLUMBIA CHAINLESS 














The nickeled ‘‘Face Plate’’ on the Columbia Chainless crank 
bracket is destined to become as familiar a sight on city streets and 
country roads as the Columbia ‘‘ Name Plate’”’ is to-day. 

The Columbia Chainless for 1900, reduced in weight and greatly 
improved, is the only bicycle perfectly adapted to all conditions of 
riding. For the business man, the woman rider, the tourist, the 
road scorcher and the racing man, it is equally desirable. 


Columbia, Hartford, Stormer and Pennant 








Chain wheels for 1900 are unequalled by any bicycles at their 
prices. All of these machines carry our regular guarantee. 


Prices, $75, $60, $50, $35, $30, $25. 


American Bicycle Co., POPE SALES DEPT. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Columbia and Soe catalogues free of any 


oo ge or Stormer 


ealer, or by mail for two cents each. 





nd what did ony tell him?” 
“TI told him,” she said, with dignity, 


“that you 
were the present encumbrance.” . 
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««Mascots”’ in the Army. 


N the language of the soldiers, 
a “mascot” is a pet animal 
that may be supposed, if one 
is capable of believing such 
things, to bring good luck to 

a regiment or a company. 

According to the dic- 

tionaries, a mascot may 

be an inanimate object ; 

“ee! but in the American 

army, during the preparations for the Spanish 

War, it was necessary that it should be animate. 

It made no difference what sort of an animate 


| 








as 


creature the mascot was; sometimes it was a/| being who braved the bombardment, and he did 


boy, and it has been known to be a white mouse. | 

As a matter of fact, no American soldier be- | 
lieved in the notion that there was “luck” in the 
mascot. The creature, if a dumb creature, was 
simply a regimental or com- 
pany pet, or if a boy, a sort 
of servant or errand-goer 
who was saved from over- 
work or any kind of ill-treat- 
ment by the general interest 
and guardianship. 

The rage for mascots was 
chiefly confined to the volun- 
teers, although occasionally 
a dignified regiment of regu- 
lars condescended to amuse 
itself by keeping a pet. The 
strife among the volunteers 
was to get some animal more 
unusual and eccentric than 
any other regiment had thought of. If the 
mascot was a dog, as was often the case, it 
must be either very large or very small, or 
particularly ugly in appearance. If it were a 
bird, it must be funny or striking, like a crow 
or a parrot. 

Among the amusing and eccentric regimental 
mascots that I saw at Tampa, the little “‘razor- 
backs” of the Seventy-first New York deserved | 
to rank high. They were the first—I think the | 
only—capture made by the regiment. The train 
which bore the famous New York regiment to 
Florida halted for a little while somewhere in 
the woods in Georgia, and two black pigs, of the | 
extreme “ cracker ” | 
type, with long snouts, 
sharp backs and long, 
wiry bristles, ventured 
too near the train. A 
group of the soldiers 
soon surrounded 
them, made a bold 
rush, and captured 
them. Collars were 
put on them, they 
were fastened together 
with a strap, and car- 
ried away, when the 
train moved on. 

When the Seventy- 
first arrived at Lake- 
land, the razor-backed 
mascots were very 
popular. They did 
not, however, prove very susceptible to civilizing 
influences. The Southern razor-back hog is 
essentially a wild animal, and not social in his 
instincts. The popularity of the pigs rapidly 
declined ; and soon after the regiment was moved 
on to Tampa, they were sacrificed as an offering 
to the mess of the company to which in life they 
had particularly appertained—the altar in the 
case being the Buzzicoat roasting-oven dear to 
the soldier’s heart. 

Several regiments at Tampa had ‘goats for 
mascots. These had the merit of being easily 
provided with rations. They were encouraged 
to butt, and afforded much amusement when 
they could be beguiled into a butting contest with 
young negroes. The goat has not much humor, 
but it is a great incitement to humor in human 
beings. The goats were very successful mascots, 
as long as the regiments were in comfortable 
camps in the United States. 

But by far the most popular mascots were 
(logs. Nearly every regiment at Tampa had a 
dog of some kind, even if it also had some other 
mascot. Very often the dog was the recognized 
and only mascot of the regiment. He was 
the pet of hundreds, but commonly he owned 
especial allegiance to some particular soldier, in 
whose tent he slept, and who took care that he 
did not miss any of his meals. 

Bull-terriers were the favorite breed for regi- 
mental pets. They were tough, intelligent and 
combative enough to be interesting, while ordi- 
narily amiable. The Thirteenth United States 
Infantry had two bull-terrier pups, named 

Sport” and “Floss,” which had been brought 
from Governor’s Island, in New York harbor, 
and which were particularly and affectionately 
cherished by the members of the regiment as 
Souvenirs of a better place than the camp at 
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|had a full-grown bull-terrier of particularly 
ferocious appearance but really extremely mild 


manners. In a photograph which I took of him, | 


he appears to be held as if to prevent him from 
| flying at my throat. As a matter of fact, he was 
| wagging his tail violently, and wished to come to 
| me merely to have his ears rubbed. 

One of the Ohio regiments had one of the 
| largest St. Bernards ever seen. It was brought 
| from the North, and lived quite happily at 

Chickamauga, although the climate at Tampa 
proved unfavorable to its health. 
| No four-footed mascots except dogs ever found 
their way to Santiago—and very few of those. 
Now and then, on the march in Cuba, a rather 


melancholy dog could be seen following a regi- | 


ment. Two or three of them, at least, went 
through the battles of E] Caney and San Juan hill 
| without a scratch. They behaved there ina very 
cool manner, for the reason that they did not 
| know the danger they were in. 
| The Spaniards left a bulldog at Siboney, when 
| they were driven out of it by the shells of the 
| American fleet. This dog was the only living 


not receive the smallest wound. He barked at 
the American soldiers when they arrived, but 
finding them kind-hearted, he stopped barking, 
wagged his tail, and transferred his allegiance 
totally and unreservedly to the 
American flag. With great sagac- 
ity he attached himself to the 





COMPANION. 


| a hard lifé, indéed, and some of them grew terri- | 
| bly homesick. But most of them did good service | 
while they were at the front, and deserved well | 
of their country. J. E., CHAMBERLIN. 


a 
Beautiful Gratitude. 


In her new book, “The Red Cross,” Miss | 
Clara Barton relates the following incident of 
her work during the Ohio floods in 1884: 


One day, as we were near the left bank of the 
river, we saw a small herd of cattle wading out 
far into the water for what they could reach. 
few cabins stood behind them. 

It proved to be a little neighborhood of negroes 
with no white “boss,’’ as they say. They had 
their own mules and cows, and were farming 
independently. But the food and feed were 
gone. The government boats had passed without | 
seeing them, and no help had come to them. | 
Their mules and cows were starving; they had | 
no one to ap ly to. beg bw their little church, 
and their elder, a good, honest-faced man, who 
led them to our boat, and told the story of their 
sufferings and danger. 

We selected two men and two women, formed 
them into a committee of distribution, and wrote 
out formal directions and authority for them. 
But before presenting it to them to sign, I | 





, 


with 

wi 
They were silent a moment. Then the tallest | 

of the women rose, and with a commanding | 





commissary department. In his 
capacity as an attaché of that) 
department, he came off on a 
lighter to the steamer Seneca, 
and travelled on that steamer to | 
New York. He was still on board 
when the passengers were sent to 
the quarantine station. 

The most remarkable of the 
mascots who went to Cuba were 
boys. Several of the regiments 
had young boys with them in the 
campaign. In some instances they 
were stowed away on the transports, against 
orders, by the soldiers or themselves. Once in 
Cuba, the only course to take with regard to 
them was to leave them to be taken care of by 
the regiments that had brought them. 

In no case, probably, was the boy under thir- 
teen years of age; several were fourteen or 
more, but very small of their age. They were 
fed on rough campaign rations and lodged in 
shelter tents with soldiers— when there were 
shelter tents. When there were not, they slept 
soundly and uncomplainingly out in the mud 
and rain. 

I saw half a dozen of these boys who were in 
the Battle of San Juan. One of them was an 
Italian street-boy from New York, whose tongue 
was sharper than steel, who was taught all 
manner of impudence by the men, and who, 
nevertheless, was not at alla bad boy. He helped 
at the cooking and water-bringing, wore soldiers’ 
clothes several sizes too big for him, and aspired 
to carry a Krag-Jorgensen. 

One of these small, unenrolled soldiers, who 
came back on the transport Seneca, had been 
shot through the leg in the Battle of San Juan, 
and proudly exhibited his bandaged wound 
to every passenger on the boat. The wound 
did not prevent him from getting about the 
steamer in the liveliest manner throughout the 
voyage. 

The Tenth United States Infantry had with it 
a small negro boy named ’Rastus, whose exper- 
iments with an old Cuban gun which he had 
captured brought more terror to the regiment | 
than all the Mausers and artillery of the Spanish 
had succeeded in doing. ’*Rastus was supposed | 
to bring water and wait on one of the officers 
who had made himself responsible for him, but 
he was an incorrigibly “triflin’’’ young colored 
person, and it took a great deal of exhortation to 
get any work out of him. 

But every evening the click of the lock of 
*Rastus’s terrible gun would be heard at the 
door of the tent where, with an officer’s servant, | 
he had taken up his residence—the click of the | 
strangely operating lock, and the rattle of car- | 
tridges which never could be made to fit; and | 
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“Let that gun alone, you little nigger! You’re | 
bound to kill somebody before you get through 
with it!” 

The boy mascots were perhaps the most satis- 
factory kind, since, in 
all the cases except 
*Rastus’s, they could be 
made to fill and bring 
canteens of water. This 
was not, either, a par- 
ticularly easy service. 
One canteen will hold 
three pints of water, 
and the water-bearer 
would sometimes be 
loaded with eight or ten 
canteens—half on one 
side and half on the 
other, with the straps 
running over both 
shoulders. Twelve 
quarts of water carried 
thus, with the metal 
canteens that hold it, 
are a burdensome load. 





Tampa. The Sixth United States Infantry 








The boy mascots had 


| bring dem. 


| left the boat and 


then there would come a chorus from the men, | systematically shortened on the family grind- 


gesture, said: 

“Miss, dese tings is from de Lord; 4 is not | 
from you, caze youis from Him. He sent you to | 
e would not dare to quarrel ober | 


° 


III. 
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a] 
inquired seriously if, in case we left the supplies, | Se 


thought they could share them honestly | 5¢ 
one another, and not quarrel over them. 13 


dem tings. We would not dare not to be honest |‘ 


wid ’em.” 

The supplies were put ashore, and the negroes | 

stood round the pile. We pre- | 

pared to put off, expecting some demonstration, 
some shout of farewell from our new-found | 
friends on shore, and held our handkerchiefs | 
ready to wave in reply. Not a sound; and as | 
we “rounded to” and looked back, the entire 

up had knelt beside the bags of grain and | 
‘ood, and not a head or hand was raised to bid 
us speed. 
A Greater than we had possessed them, and in 
tearful silence we also bowed our heads, and 
went our way. 

e a 


A Fire in Japan. 

Japanese etiquette, comprehensive as it is, | 
seems to err sometimes on the side of generosity. 
A Tokio correspondent of the Baltimore Sun 
says it requires all who have friends within half 
a mile of a burning building, to present them- 
selves, during or immediately after the fire, to 
ask if they can be of any assistance. The result 
is that thousands turn out at every fire. 


The almost deserted streets were quickly 
crowded with Japs, each carrying a paper 
lantern. Some of the lanterns were four feet | 
long and as big as a barrel, carried high above 
the crowd at the end of a bamboo, and followed | 
by a dozen lanterns half as large, such a special 
delegation representing some rich family or a 
prominent firm. Our hotel was out in full force, 
all the guests with their lanterns, and making 
visits of condolence to friends in the vicinity of 
the fire. 

The firemen upon the roofs of houses carried 

per lanterns and fought the fire with water 
oreed by a hand-pump through a few lengths of | 
bamboo-poles, answering for hose. 

To gaze from more elevated heights down | 
upon the scene, whither your jinrikisha was | 
swiftly carrying you, was to see a glittering, 
weird panorama, a unique spectacle, not soon 
forgotten. In some respects it was a sort of | 

nonium ;. the noise of the crowd, the fright- 
ul calls and chattering of thousands of running 
Japs, each with a oe lantern, the yells of | 
hundreds of jinrikisha coolies shouting for room 
as they _ along, the clatter of the wooden 
shoes of the multitude afoot, resounding upon 
the stone-paved streets, the darting of lanterns to | 
and fro, and the confusion at the fire were all | 
very, very strange indeed 

Japanese newspapers the next day contained | 
entire s of cards of thanks of those who | 
received visits of condolence due to the fire. 
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The Journalist’s Defeat. 


Doubtless there are people who believe that it 
is only what may be termed poetic justice to turn 
even a prospective mother-in-law into copy, but 
we think such a “nose for news’ needs to be 


stone, with mother-in-law at the handle. The 
Cornhill Magazine furnishes the story which 
prompts this opinion. 


One Sunday evening a young reporter called 
to see the young lady he was courting. She met 
him at the door with a colorless face. 

“Q Tom!” she cried, in an agitated voice. | 
“We have had such a scare! Ma was coming | 
down-stairs, and she caught her foot in the | 
carpet and went the whole length—”’ 

“Hold on!” shouted the excited youth, diving 
into his hip-pocket for his note-book, while he 
whipped out a pencil from another recess. | 
“Now, goon! go on, Maud! go on, but be calm! | 
For heaven’s sake be calm! Kill her?” 

“Gracious, no!”’ 

“Break her neck? Crush her skull? Be 
calm, be calm! For the sake of the Morning 
Gazette, be calm!”’ 

“Why, Tom,’’ gasped the girl, frightened 
by his impetuosity, ‘‘it wasn’t serious! It 
was.—’’ 

‘*‘Wasn’t serious?” he gasped in turn. “Do 
you oy - to say she didn’t break anything after 

uss?” 


“Why, certainly not. 
a bit.” 

**Well,” exclaimed the young man, with an 
expression of disgust on his face, as he sadly 
restored the book and pencil to their places, 
| “that’s alla woman knows about business!’ 





She never hurt herself 
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Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
Cough and Croup Balsam 


is the remedy to which many of you owe 
your lives. Your mother cured you of the 
croup with Mrs. Dinsmore’s Balsam. 
Your grandmothers used it also. Now 
when your child awakens you with that 
frightful croupy cough, don’t experiment 
with untried patent medicines, but give 
the precious one Mrs. Dinsmore’s Cough 
and Croup Balsam. 

It immediately relieves the worst Cough 
or case of Croup. It is pleasant to the 
taste and is soothing in effect. For sale 
everywhere. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
eee ee 
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WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- . 
MARK BELOW ek 


on Enameled Ware 
it is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- , 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis 
made of 17 differ- 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three 


poisons as a part % [353 
of their coating, viz.: STE ; 
ARSENIC, LEAD and it : 

ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil 
( we make 5000 different 
kinds) of the “L. & G.” 
Agate Nickel Steel 

are has, besides this 
Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a label 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 

guaranty of 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 

Pamphlet of vital y-) 


every hcxsewife, F. 
any address. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
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THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 
CARL ZERRAHN says: 


JANUARY 26, 1900. 








A BARGAIN 


Is always appreciated by true New Englanders, 
especially in something good to eat. The best 
bargain on the market is five pounds of 


JOHNSON’S 
_ ce | HOME-MADE 


Y 50 cts. Jams and Preserves 


and a useful stone crock for fifty cents. Those of 
you who have put up preserves will appreciate 
this bargain. They are as pure and good as 
yours. Nine different kinds—all delicious. 


Give your Grocer an order for an Assorted Crate of Six Varieties. 
H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 222 & 224 State St., Boston. 


examined the McPuHat. Upright Pianos, and find 
them most excellent instruments; the tone is even 
and musical throughout, with a singing quality 
rarely found; and the touch, workmanship and 
construction are as 

perfect as art,care 

and intelligence 

can make them.”’ 


50 cts. 


5 Ibs. 
50 cts. 


‘*It gives me great pleasure to state that I have | 5 Ibs. 





For Sixty-One Years 
Made on Honor—Sold on Merit. 


Our Handsome Mustrated Catalogue, FREE. 


SEND FOR IT. 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 


(Opposite Hollis Street.) 784 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


5 Ibs. 
50 cts. 





























5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
Q Rooms 110 


Fish Foods. 


“ Nice to Have in the House.” 














repair it, then write 
to us for a price on 

House a a » butcher’s boy will 

never trouble you if 

you have a stock of Gorton’s Fish Balls in 

With a 





what it will cost to 
WARRANTED. ALL COMPLETE. tardiness of the 
A SWELL AFFAIR < 
are ready to brown and serve. 


Regardless of price, it is 


impossible for you to buy a 

heater that will last longer and 

give better results than the 
Dighton Furnace. 


a new DIGHTON. 
PIPING, The untimely arri- 
the house. 
Dighton 











Write for Catalogue. 
DIGHTON FURNACE COMPANY, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Heat If your old furnace 
has given out see 
EVERY PART REGISTERS, Etc., val of visitors or the 
The Codfish Balls come six in a can and 
Furnace. 


All kinds of Codfish dainties may be 
prepared from the boneless Codfish. 
All good grocers 


g 
sell these foods. a 
Be sure that yu === 


get “* Gorton’s.” a 


SLADE GORTON & CO., 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Gorton’s Codfish Balls 27° 1? cents ner 
does not sell them, send us #1.15 and get 10 
cans, by express prepaid. 


DENTS 


Toothache Gum 
SS LORS COU ACTINSTAN TRY 


The only Perfect Remedy. It is antiseptic, 
arrests decay, is healthful to the teeth 
and gums. Highly recommended by 
leading Dentists All druggists 
15 c. or by mail upon receipt of price. 


























Our Latest! 
HE New Companion Sewing Machine is now fitted with Improved 
B 4 Ball Bearings, and latest style Attachments. Notwithstanding the 
advance in the price of all metals and the additional expense 
in the construction of the machine we shall sell the New Companion 
at the old price, viz., $19.00. Delivered at any freight office in New 
England, freight charges paid by us, and Warranted for Ten Years. ; 
Our superb Sewing Machine Booklet, together with samples of work made y 
on the machine, sent to any address free. This Booklet is the most 
complete and beautiful Sewing Machine Instructor ever issued by any 


firm. Those of our subscribers who are interested in the purchase of a 
new sewing machine should send for the Booklet. It is free for the asking. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, ....BOSTON, MASS. 











Photographing Miss Fidget. 


BY FRANK R. MILLER, OF BOSTON, MASS. 


sf 


HE above is one of nine thou- 
sand eight hundred Amateur 
Photographs now on Exhibition in 
The Youth’s Companion Building, 
No. 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., daily, from 9 to 4. 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO ATTEND. 








STYLE No. 1, $19.00. OAK OR WALNUT. 




















